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MISTS OF MEMORY 


I spenT an autumn Sunday travelling up to Manchester. 
For me the old Midland Railway ran, and under its 
newfangled, unscholarly name still runs, through the 
very heart of Romance. Everyone fashions Romance 
after the way that suits him best; to me the word 
stands for a definite stretch of country beginning at 
Matlock and ending at Chinley. My childhood’s 
holidays were spent in Peakland, and whoever holds 
this to be insufficient explanation is a traitor to golden 


hours. 
Long before a poetically-minded railway director 


thought of describing Torquay as “The Cornish 
Riviera,” my father had been before him in the matter 
of Matlock. ‘‘ Lucerne without the Lake,” he called 
it, and no one who has visited both places can deny 
the aptness of this picturesque phrase. At Cromford, 
close to Matlock, is the last home of Arkwright, the 
inventor (or, rather, perfector) of the spinning jenny. 
The jenny in its simplest form was first invented by 
one Hargraves, a working carpenter at Blackburn. 
The spinning-frame was the invention of Richard 


Arkwright, a barber, of Bolton-le-Moor. Which 
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only proves that onlookers see most of spinning, as of 
other games. Arkwright died the year before Nelson 
was made captain of the 4gamemnon under Lord Hood. 
I agree that you, dear reader, may see little apparent 
connection between the master of a spinning-frame 
and of a battleship, but then you did not know my 
father. I should hesitate to say how often he 
instilled into me that if it was Nelson who saved 
England, it was Arkwright who made Lancashire. 
You have guessed correctly : my father was a cotton- 
spinner. | 


But Matlock is only the gate of Paradise. ‘The 
cricket ground at Bakewell is your true Elysian field. 
It was here on the bare and baking turf during an 
August fair that I saw my first performance of Hamlet. 
‘The company was a travelling one, the theatre an 
affair of canvas, and the Prince of Denmark was played 
by a distinguished amateur. ‘The play, to my youthful 
senses, was less effective than either aria Martin or 
The Lady of Lyons, which, with a drama founded on 
the murder of William Weare by Thurtell, Hunt and 
Probert, made up the repertory of this wholly san- 
guinary troupe. A little way off, across the fields, lies 
Haddon Hall, the approach to which is in the mind’s 
eye cumbered with four-horse brakes; and within 
less than an hour’s drive is Chatsworth. Again, in 
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fancy, I see that housekeeper in black satin with 
immaculate stomacher and cuffs of lace, and hear her 
chant to the herded visitors: ‘‘ Malachite Table. 
Presented by the Sultan to the Sixth Duke.” And the 
flock moves off to admire the doorway carved by 
Grinling Gibbons. 

And now we are within an hour’s collar-work—if 
we travel by horses—of Eyam, that heroic village so 
nobly tested by the Great Plague. Infection was 
brought from London in a parcel of clothing. It is 
to the eternal glory of this little community that it 
forebore to spread the dread fever and suffered in a 
self-imposed isolation. Under the direction of the 
clergyman the villagers set up a circle of white stones 
beyond which none might stray, and the occupants of 
the neighbouring hamlets brought food by night and 
left it by the stones. “The visitation lasted for a twelve- 
month, at the end of which time Eyam’s three hundred 
inhabitants were reduced to fifty. So Eyam all but 
perished. Your Londoner will allude to the place as a 
remote hamlet in the wilds of Peakland. But how 
can I call that remote which lies so near my heart ? 

Lest I be accused of mistaking all my Derbyshire 
geese for swans, I will counter the above with the 
history of Flash, that undiscoverable fastness hidden 
in the hills on the Staffordshire border. Flash has a 


single public-house, the hostess of which knows but 
B2 
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one question for visitors: ‘‘ What place might you be 
looking for?” None has ever visited Flash of 
benevolence aforethought. Flash money was first 
coined here—hence its name. I once asked a philo- 
sopher when he thought counterfeit coin was first 
introduced. ‘‘ About five minutes after the genuine 
stuff ! ” was the ironic reply. 


And now we are in the very heart of Peakland. 
Chapel-en-le-Frith, with its grey stone walls, austere 
escarpments and bleak, windswept moors, is the very 
kernel of enchantment. He who would know achieve- 
ment should take a bicycle—one of the old-fashioned 
sort—and tackle the ride to Tideswell. Let him 
mount that steady climb of five hundred feet and more 
to Sparrow Pit. A long, deceitful slope follows, easier 
of descent than Avernus. And then comes the 
terrific ascent through Peak Forest to the Grouse Inn, 
the proud accomplishment of which turns the boy of 
fourteen into the Grown Man. ‘The boat race, they 
say, leaves its mark ; and I will swear to one family 
of growing boys whose physique was undermined, 
once and for all, by that Peak Forest hill. 

Near to Chapel-en-le-Frith is the famous little golf 
course, where I once marked a card for the author of 
one of the most distinguished plays of our time. ‘The 
event was dramatic. Failing to hole a foot putt, which 
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would have given him the gold medal and his club 
championship, my distinguished playwright raised his 
knee and broke his putter across it. He did the same 
with his mashie. The iron suffered the same fate, 
and finally the whole bagful was destroyed. My 
friend then gathered the débris and threw it into a 
pond near by. 

“It shall never be said,” remarked the all-but- 
conquering hero, “‘ that I lost my temper over a beastly 
game !” 

Next morning he was discovered dragging the pond 
for the iron heads. 


Trailing the clouds of memory I drew, with the 
train, into the fog of Manchester. 


THOSE YELLOW BOOK ’NINETIES 


How well I remember them, connected as they are 
with my first trousers. They were a beautiful pair, 
the material cashmere, the pattern herring-bone, the 
colour lavender, and, with a little black jacket, nattily 
filled what a photograph shows to have been a pre- 
possessing figure. Has not every boy of thirteen, 
however ugly, a certain charm? And is not the 
world, which to his elders has grown so plain, to him 
still a place of enchantment? ‘The “ cossacks” as 
the tailor so delightfully called them, were specially 
ordered to do honour to the metropolis which I was 
now, for the first time, to visit. My parents had 
knowledge of the ways of a capital and what was due 
to it. My mother spoke of pictures and concerts, and 
my father, a good Liberal, promised me the House 
of Commons, and, fortune willing, a glimpse of 
Mr. Labouchére. But even at that early age I was 
all for the theatre, and my most secret wish was 
that I might behold Mrs. Langtry. To this end I 
was insistent upon being taken to Birdcage Walk. 


So sweet a lady, methought, should have her dovecot 
there. 
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I suppose a certain amount of pains would enable 
me to fix the exact year, but for tender recollections a 
haze is better. I remember the astonishing smartness 
of the hansom cabs and the silver tinkle which 
announced their approach in the violet summer 
night. The north is a land of cobble stones and rude 
pavings, and the rumble of a cab is heard when it is 
yet a mile away. But in the London of those days 
evening travel was silence, or something like it. Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell enchanting me, I must link up with 
the hansom drawing me to the theatre of her perform- 
ance that line which she spoke more beautifully than 
any other Ophelia I have known :— 


“ Like sweet bells jangled and out of tune.” 


I can see and hear it now—the exquisite sweep of 
the throat, importuning a happiness for ever to be 
denied, the wistfulness of the voice, half coo and half 
plaint. But Ophelia was not the first ré/e in which I 
was to see this, to my young eyes, ravishing lady. 
Fédora with Mr. Beerbohm Tree at the Haymarket 
came earlier ; and it was the first time that I sate in 
stalls having no vulgar pit, or watched the pallor of a 
great actress’s dying come off on her lover’s coat. 


Women were delicious creatures then, with their 
leg-of-mutton sleeves, buns and monstrously absurd 
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sailor hats. ‘There are a hundred ways in which I 
can recapture the mood and spirit of the period through 
which they smiled and fluttered, but two generally 
suffice. The first is to turn to an old poem of Mr. 
Noyes :— 
“‘’'There’s a barrel-organ carolling across a golden street 
In the city as the sun sinks low ; 
And the music’s not immortal, but the world has made 


it sweet 
And fulfilled it with the sunset glow.” 


Reading this I am a boy again, listening to La Traviata 
and I/ Trovatore as interpreted by Carl Rosa. The 
second way is to take down my Yellow Book. I did 
this yesterday, and on the random page came across 
the words : 


“It is easy enough to babble about the beauty of things 
considered apart from their meaning, to dilate on the satis- 
faction of art in itself, but all these phrases are merely colloca- 
tions of terms, empty and meaningless. A thing can only be 
artistic by virtue of the idea it suggests to us; when the idea 
is coarse, ungainly, unspeakable, the object that suggests it 
is coarse, ungainly, unspeakable. . . .” 


What do those sentiments here? I rubbed my eyes 
and read again. Yes, there was no mistake, and I can 
never before have read Mr. Arthur Waugh’s essay on 
Reticence in Literature. There is a lot more about 
art and ethics being in indissoluble alliance, and the 
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merits of the art being the merits of the informing 
idea. Now, in Nurse’s phrase, did you ever? For 
the Yellow Book was at once the fine flower and the 
shrine of the perverse in art and nature. Its mission 
was to preach in the exquisite drawings of Beardsley 
the linear beauty of moral ugliness, and to inculcate in 
its prose such nonsense as Wilde’s “The highest 
function of the artist is to make perceived the beauty of 
failure.” Paradox was all the rage, and to be hailed a 
genius the young scribbler had but to write of the shy 
and bashful trumpet-orchid, and that lecherous 
strumpet, the common daisy. Probably the only 
drawing in the book of which Mr. Waugh can 
have approved is the immensely dull frontispiece by 
Leighton. But hypocrisy was ever the English way, 
and to preface this book of orchidacity with Leighton’s 
Study of Two Mutes at the Funeral of Hecuba—which 
is not the proper title—was to ensure the patronage of 
Grosvenor Square. Or do I mean Kensington Gore ? 
How otherwise to shock into buying, and propitiate 
into acknowledging having bought, this at the time 
surely outrageous publication? Its note is struck 
with greater honesty in the decoration to the title-page. 
Here we have a lady in full evening dress playing a 
piano in a field. There is no stool, and the musician 
must needs stand to her instrument. Here is declared 
not the immoral but the a-moral world, in which 
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buttercups and daisies, grand pianos and grander 
courtesans mingle freely. 
“Then sing ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song ! 
And let the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound. 

Only the bird which was to sing in Beardsley was 
the raven ; the lamb which should bound at sight of 
cosmetics was the youthful Max ; and the tabor to be 
shaken delicately and hesitantly, parenthetically and 
elliptically was confided to the immature Henry James. 
Hear the last : 


“Tt would have been a glorious book.” 


“It is a glorious book,” Neil Paraday murmured. “ Print 
! 2? 


it as it stands—beautifully ! 

“ Beautifully !”’ I passionately promised. 

So, doubtless, Messrs. Elkin Mathews and John 
Lane promised themselves to publish the Yel/ow Book 
beautifully and passionately. And with their consent 
Beardsley went on to his L’ Education Sentimentale. 
The title is artfully stolen from Flaubert, and the 
drawing shows a wideawake little hussy, la Maréchale 
in embryo, submitting a love-letter to the surveillance 
of a more villainous marchande @ la toilette than any 
imagined by Balzac. ‘The next of Beardsley’s illustra- 
tions is a Night Piece showing the woman whose 
education has been completed, perambulating and 
seeking, as a wit put it, the pleasure of others. 
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Now I am not going to pretend that, as a boy, I 
derived much joy from this book. It lay on the 
drawing-room table, but the edict that none of us 
children should touch it was strict. Besides there were 
better things to do then than to pore over books, yellow- 
covered or otherwise. Grace and Ulyett were to be 
admired, and many were the Saturday afternoons one 
spent watching the Lancashire run-stealers flicker 
to and fro. The Dohertys were at their best, 
and a fellow called Vardon was doing wonderful 
things with a strange implement called a_brassie. 
There was the bicycle to master. But if one must read 
were there not the school stories of Henty and Talbot 
Baines Reed? Do they write such ripping tales for 
the growing boy of to-day? I imagine that it were a 
waste of time, for the wireless has abolished reading. 
And for those whose tastes were older there was 
Stanley Weyman’s 4 Gentleman of France, Rider 
Haggard’s Montezuma’s Daughter, and Conan Doyle’s 
The Refugees. All these are to be found among the 
advertisements to the first number. 


Yes, the Ye//ow Book has never for me been anything 
but out of date, a quaint memorial to a still quainter 
time. The zsthete was dead even before Shaw and 
Galsworthy, Wells and Bennett arose to demolish him, 
In his first sonnet Rupert Brooke gave forth thanks 
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that the war had turned the youth of this country from 
‘“‘half-men, and their dirty songs and dreary.” By 
which he meant, though he did not say so, all that was 
left in the world of the ninety-ish spirit. 

The Japanese lanterns of Beardsley’s day are all out, 
and the yellow of the old book has faded. Yet there 
are moods of nostalgia even for that which one has 
loved only by hearsay. Fragrance, demoded as fran- 
gipani, hangs about these old days and the leaves in 
which they are recorded. ‘The gold of the ‘nineties 
was perhaps never more than gilt, but its brief life was 
full of glitter. And remembering both brevity and 
glint, I return, from time to time, to these old- 
fashioned pages. 


FORGOTTEN SATURDAYS 


Rummacinc in the lumber-room yesterday I came 
across an old and dusty parcel, which, being undone, 
discovered again the world as it was presented to me at 
twenty-three. In plain English, the parcel contained 
numbers of the Saturday Review for the year 1900. 
The thing which strikes one first is the advertisements. 
That defunct periodical, the King, proclaims its enter- 
prise in showing photographs of “actual incidents in 
the war,” including Buller at Colenso, Methuen at 
Modder River, Gatacre at Queenstown, and French 
at Rensburg. In March Messrs. Harmsworth 
‘patriotic publication,” With the Flag 


announce the ‘ 


to Pretoria, which, when complete, is to make in its 


66 


handsome cover “ the most charming memento of the 
last year of the century.” Should we to-day use that 
adjective in connection with Cologne? War must 
have remained sportive so recently as five lustres ago. 
Alas, that the days of international jousting are no 
more! On June 2 the principal leader begins : 
“The difficulties of the war have been great, the 
difficulties of the peace will be greater.” But we 


are now tired of both topics, and I turn to other 
13 
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advertisements. One publisher advises us, ‘“ When 
Weary With War Worry,” to turn to his interesting 
novels. First on the list is Shams, a Brilliant Society 
Novel, By ****** >. The publisher’s puff is “ Boycotted 
but Clever,” and the Christian World is quoted approv- 
ingly as saying: “ A pungent, cleverly written, and 
altogether out of the common rut Society novel. 
The author unsparingly exposes the ‘little ways’ of 
smart people. . . . Every sane reader will wish the 
author success in his efforts to expose hollowness and 
rottenness.” Another journal anticipates something 
““ wrong-headed, sensual and Corellian,” and is not 
disappointed. Where are the exposures of yesteryear ? 
Why, with us again, of course. Are not three of the 
most successful of modern comedies devoted to Society’s 
“little ways’? Spring cleaning is an annual affair, 
and the playwright as charwoman endures. 


‘The year 1900 was responsible, among other things, 
for Mr. Tree’s majestical revival of 4 Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. Let us see what Max has to say 
about it. He calls the play “idly woven,” and would 
be unwilling to exchange this chaplet of wild flowers 
for the most gorgeous of the poet’s brocades. ‘The 
clowns and the lovers may be done ill without spoiling 
the play, he thinks, but the scenes of the fairies must be 
done well. ‘There must be the illusion of fairies, etc., 
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etc. Is there not here a counsel of perfection? For 
myself I do not believe that the fairies can ever be 
done at all, and that when you go to see this play in 
the theatre you must be content to leave Puck at home. 
And as the lovers make up the most boring quartet in 
all the poet’s works, including Love’s Labour's Lost, 
there remains for me none but the clowns. But Max 
will not have it so, After complaining that Fuseli’s 
big fairies, in the painting of Titania and Bottom, 
resemble pupil-teachers, and his little fairies freaks in 
a dime-museum, while Titania looks merely improper, 
he goes on to declare that Miss Julia Neilson zs the 
King of the Fairies, and not her handsome self. Nor 
does Titania strike him as being Mrs. Tree. The one 
immortal who disconcerts him is Puck, impersonated by 
Miss Louie Freear. He is glad, as always, to see Miss 
Freear, but her presence entails the absence of his 
boyish friend. Mr. Robert Buchanan in the Saturday’s 
pages once declared himself to be a fairy, and Max 
thinks he would have played the part better than Miss 
Freear. . . . I wonder what this exquisite sprite 
would think of Mr. Dean’s efforts in this line. Would 
he agree with me in deeming Miss Ffranggon Davies 
alone to have the true quality? She is small, but she 
is still a fairy who has grown to fairy-woman’s estate. 
Surely Mr. Robert Harris’s Oberon is no meet husband 
for her, being no King but only the most charming of 
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boy princes? When he grows up will he not belong 
to a race of greater stature? Mr. Petrie, too, is a 
shaggy delight, but is that delight Puck? I trow not. 
Max is illuded by his brother’s wood, because he does 
not notice Mr. Hawes Craven lurking in the bosky 
shadows of the trees. But would he be deceived by 
the forest of our Dean? 

Opera in 1900 comes in for good slashing criticism 
at the hands of J. F. R. Ona day in May he hears 
La Bohéme for the second time, and begs to testify 
that greater rubbish was never written. ‘The story is 
silly ; every character in it is a fool; and the music 
is a stream of thin, brackish Italian stuff. “‘ If Melba 
only knew how she looked in it, she would never sing 
> ‘To think that the power to see herself as 
Mr. Runciman saw her was to be denied this artist 
for another quarter of a century !_ Calvé, too, catches 


it again.” 


it hot. She insists upon playing Marguerite to the 
Faust of Mr. Saleza, and, incidentally, upon doing 
all the courting. So much more male is the great 
Emma that, logically, it is poor Mr. Saleza who ought 
to come to grief and die on that prison mattress. Have 
critical manners changed? None can outvie me in 
admiration of the Saturday’s reigning critics of music 
and drama. Mr. Hussey’s stiletto and Mr. Brown’s 
rapier are needle-sharp ; but I find in the very skilful- 
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ness of their use a certain distike of the bludgeon. 
About this period the Prince of Wales’s Theatre put 
on a triple bill, composed of Mr. Martin Harvey in 
Rouget de P’Isle and Ib and Little Christina, and con- 
cluding with 4 Pantomime Rehearsal. Says the critic : 
“Mr. Harvey does not appear in the last item. He 
should. It would do him a world of good.” Now 
the actor does not exist who can get sentimental slush 
past Mr. Brown, but I doubt whether he would 
poleaxe solemn Mr. Tearle with quite so stunning an 
implication. Not that Saturday reviewers were ever 
deficient in courteous despatch. I find a capital 
example of the art in a sermon preached by D. S. M. 
from a text by Ben Jonson : “ It is only the disease of 
the unskilful to think rude things greater than polished.” 
Mr. MacColl had been to the Academy, where he 
found two rude masterpieces by Sargent and some 
paintings by two little masters in polish. Of Sargent 
he finely says: ‘‘ With no painter does the pendulum 
of liking and disliking oscillate so violently about a 
fixed centre of respect for his power.” But I am not 
concerned here with the Saturday’s praise, but with 
its pinking. And it is with joy that I read: “Sir L. 
Alma Tadema’s art gives us a collection of things 
interesting and agreeable in themselves to look at ; 
there is besides this the skilful copying to admire and 
the neat finish. It is really remarkable how much 
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pleasure this curious art sometimes gives.” This is 
the coup de grdéce administered with the utmost grace- 
fulness. 

But twenty-five years ago slashing was in greater 
favour than it is to-day. I well remember how a 
review of a book by an alleged comic writer headed 
Drivel’s Dregs gave me three glad hours, and it seemed 
not an hour of Mr. Swinburne’s supreme and supernal 
joy. Here there is that Miss Betham-Edwards, who 
has published her Anglo-French Reminiscences. “The 
review, running to two columns and a half, is headed 
‘““ Memories to be Forgotten.” That hapless lady 
meets two celebrities only, Hugo and Gambetta, and 
has nothing to say of either. Instead she descants at 
length upon a friend who could write sentimental 
invitations to breakfast. ‘‘ Amie, les matinées parmi 
nos roses sont si fratches, si belles !_ LTYoute la maisonnée 
et le chocolat vous attendront demain au Jardin a huit 
heures.” 

But the general as well as the particular comes in 
for severe castigation. The “ artistic temperament ”’— 
backwash of the ’nineties—is still much in vogue, and 
some pretty fun is poked at “ the petty architect who 
dabbles in designing and lives by jerry-building, the 
Post Office clerk who dabbles in reciting and lives by 
re-directing letters, the linen-draper’s assistant from 
the northern town who dabbles in verse and lives by 
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inferior criticism.” Who, I wonder in vain, is the 
poet from the northern town? Never, be it remarked, 
have Wigan, Darwen and Blackburn been popular 
with metropolitans, 


It is interesting to find a note on Byron’s standing 
in 1900. The occasion is the issue of the third 
volume of Mr. Murray’s luxurious edition “ with its 
pretty binding.” Matthew Arnold’s selections are 
held to be an attempt to sample the ocean with a 
tea-cup, and it is claimed that if Byron is to be read 
at all he must be read in bulk. He is “ the poet of the 
unliterary ”—as any random dip into his pages must 
show—and “after all it is in his letters and in his 
prose that Byron was unapproachably great.” Stephen 
Phillips, a poet whose stock to-day is low indeed, is 
taken to task for bathing his soul in old, unhappy, 
far-off things. He is advised that to be a great poet a 
singer must take the things of to-day and assign them 
to their places in Cosmic development. And he is 
adjured to grapple with the Tube, A.B.C. restaurants, 
Whitechapel High Street, Olympia, Parliament, 
mutoscopes—what are these ?—street-women, and 
Hampstead artistic nibbling. His Giovanni must 
be a General off to South Africa, with Francesca 
left solitary in Grosvenor Square and Paolo a hunting 


Squire. Sound advice, only Phillips wasn’t the man. 
C2 
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My space is running out, and I can only add that 
in the matter of cricket the Saturday approved the 
introduction of six balls to the over, and congratulated 
Mr. Warner on an excellent book. “ Plum” had at 
that date already played and written Cricket in Many 
Climes. 


OLD THEATRE PROGRAMMES 


Why are theatre managers so reticent about the year 
of their performances? I have before me a heap of 
theatre programmes taken from the bottom of an old 
drawer, and only two of them bear any date. 

Let me look at one which to-day gives me even 
greater pleasure than when it was damp from the 
printer. The theatre is the Prince of Wales’s and 
the play 4 Country Mouse, by Arthur Law. It seems 
to be the kind of piece I should enjoy now. “ Drawing- 
room in Lady Silvia Bowlby’s House in Park Lane. 
Evening.” ‘“ Morning-room in Mr. Aynsley’s House 
in Kensington. Next Morning.” ‘“ Hon. Archibald 
Vyse’s Chambers in Bond Street. Same Afternoon.” 
Yes, that is the kind of play whose passing I regret. 
Those titles, that morning-room, the genteel air at 
once abash and delight the menial soul of me. ‘That 
kind of play is not written nowadays in which the 
elderly roué, immaculate in shepherd’s-plaid trousers, 
top-hat and yellow gloves, dashes asthmatically into a 
morning-room to save the reputation of a young lady 
innocently engaged in arranging the nasturtiums. 


To-day the morning-room is in desuetude ; evening 
2I 
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is upon it. Drama has betaken itself to the bedroom, 
and though the young woman concerned may pretend 
to reputation it is obvious that she has no character. 
Even the servants have lost magnificence since first I 
went to the theatre, and in some modern plays the 
footman is allowed a name. ‘This is revolutionary, 
and matter for a letter to The Times. But my Prince 
of Wales’s programme knows better. There the 
hierarchy is properly observed. “‘ Jephcot ” (a butler) 
is a personage 3 “‘ Footman ”’ is the nameless adjunct. 


The titles of the pieces played between the acts 
delight me, too. ‘The orchestra was under the direction 
of Mr. Ernest Bucalossi—rival, unless it was his father, 
to the waltz-king, Waldteufel—and it played a coon 
sketch, Down South, a selection from The Toreador, 
airs from 4 Chinese Honeymoon, including I Want to 
be a Lady and The a la Girl, and a descriptive song 
entitled Good-bye, Dolly Gray. “Two lines in small type 
are an aid to memory : 

“ Hark, I hear the bugle calling, 
I have come to say good-bye, Dolly Gray.” 

The scansion of the second line does not, for your 
properly sensitive soul, prevent a tug at old heart- 
strings. Would that such music were played in our 
theatres to-day instead of The Blackamoor’s Bridal 
March, or whatever the latest jazz is called, 
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The advertisements are restrained and pleasing, in 
keeping with the gentle company which, some thirty 
years ago, appears to have frequented the theatres. 
The principal thing in this programme is the list 
of the characters in the play and the actors impersonating 
them! Discovery of these is not hampered by an 
account of Madame Chose’s wonderful depilatories, 
or Daphne’s Beauty Hints on the Cause and Cure of 
Shingling. No, the advertisements of those days were 
discreet, and helped you in your well-bred needs. 
It was pleasant to know that visitors to the theatre 
could be “ provided with a whisky or brandy and soda 
of equal quality to that obtainable at the Carlton or 
Savoy Restaurants.” It added doubtless to the amenities 
of the evening to read that “on payment of a fee of 
one shilling for the service of a special messenger, a 
table for supper can be reserved” at either hostelry. 
And isn’t it rather astonishing to read that in the 
’nineties the electrophone “‘can now be fitted at 
private houses, through which Church services, opera, 
concerts, theatrical selections, etc., can be heard to 
perfection” ? 

“ Nous wirons plus au bois, les lauriers sont coupés.” 
In these programmes we find some shadow of excuse 
for the lovers of past times who declare that acting is 
not what it was. (I do not agree, except on the general 
grounds that nothing ever is.) ‘These old play-bills 
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are full of the names of players who had great renown 
in their day, eked out by the youngsters who later 
were to become famous. ‘Thus they put on double 
glamour Look at the cast for Thursday, August 12, 
1897. The theatre is Her Majesty’s, the play 
Hamlet. The Dane is Mr. Tree, the King Mr. S. A. 
Cookson. Lewis Waller plays Laertes and Lionel 
Brough First Gravedigger. Mrs. Tree is Ophelia and 
Miss Frances Ivor the Queen. A modern eye glancing 
at the list will be quick to notice Polonius—Mr. 
Holman Clark, and Rosencrantz—Mr. Gerald du 
Maurier. ‘The boy who bought the programmes 
marked the best performances with a cross; and 
distinction, in his opinion, was accorded to Tree, 
Waller, Brough, and Mrs. Tree. 

Or take the cast for Stephen Phillips’s Udysses. 
Among the Mortals are Tree, Asche, Cookson, Henry 
Kemble, Courtice Pounds, Lionel Brough, Ruth 
Maitland, and Lily Hanbury. Among the Immortals 
are Norman McKinnel, Nancy Price, and Constance 
Collier, while the phantoms in Hades claim Fisher 
White. No wonder that the mouth waters. What 
joy would there not be in going to the theatre to-day 
if we could betake ourselves to Robertson’s Caste, and 
find Mr. Allan Aynesworth disporting himself as the 
Hon. George d’Alroy, Mr. Brandon Thomas mashing 
it as Captain Hawtree, and Mr. Cyril Maude hum- 
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bugging himself into the skin of Old Eccles? Where, 
to-day, shall we find a Marquizzy like Geneviéve 
Ward, a Polly like Marie Tempest, or an Esther like 
beautiful-minded Winifred Emery ? 

But even these names do not empty that old day of 
its stars. At Wyndham’s in The End of the Story 
could be seen Charles himself, attended by Alfred 
Bishop, A. E. Mathews, Mrs. Bernard Beere, Adela 
Measor—whom I recently saw acting admirably— 
and Mary Moore. Or shall we look in at the St. 
James’s and find Stephen Phillips again, ruffling it 
with Paola and Francesca? George Alexander is the 
Tyrant of Rimini, and Mr. Henry Ainley Paolo. 
The names of Lyall Swete and H. R. Hignett follow, 
and then—this is a discovery—‘ Carlo, servant to 
Giovanni, Mr. Arthur Machen.” ‘The ladies are 
Elizabeth Robins, Margaret Halstan, Lilian Braith- 
waite, Ada Ferrar, and Evelyn Millard. 


But to my mind the most exciting programme is 
that of the first performance in 1897 of Ibsen’s Little 
Eyolf, at the Avenue Theatre. Allmers was played 
by Courtenay Thorpe, the finest Ibsen actor of our 
time. Mrs. Allmers was given by Janet Achurch, in 
some ways an amateur, in others a transcendent 
genius, whose Nora—a Brunehilda to the eye—was 
as astonishing as her Cleopatra. Miss Elizabeth 
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Robins was the Asta Allmers, C. M. Lowne Engineer 
Borgheim, Mrs. Patrick Campbell the Rat-Wife, and 
Master Stewart Dawson the child. Ow sont les neiges 
d’antan? Where are these players now? Janet is 
dead, Elizabeth Robins acts no longer, Mrs. Campbell 
comes no nearer than Brixton. We see Lowne too 
seldom, and never at all Courtenay Thorpe. He, too, 
had genius, and possesses it still. For though genius 
has wings, it does not use them to fly away. This is 
the actor to play Lear, or even little Eyolf himself ! 


“PUNCH AND JUDY” 


In Punch and Fudy Mr. Maurice Baring has reprinted 
thirty-seven essays written by him during the last 
twenty-four years. “Twelve of these come under the 
specific heading of ‘‘ The Stage.” Yet the constant 
tyranny of the theatre over the man of letters is shown 
in this, that of the six ‘“‘ Miscellaneous Essays,” three 
have to deal with Bernhardt, Gilbert and Sullivan, and 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell ; while the section ‘‘ Authors 
and Books” contains studies of Racine, Ibsen, and 
Tchekov. ‘The truth of the matter is that Mr. Baring 
is a man of great culture, whose spiritual date is the 
closing years of the last century and the first decade of 
this, when the London theatre still counted for some- 
thing in the intellectual life of the town. In those 
far-off days a new play at the St. James’s was a proper 
subject for discussion at a dinner party, and Sir Arthur 
Pinero’s name was as fashionable in the mouth as that 
of Mr. Lytton Strachey or Mr. Aldous Huxley is 
to-day. “The advent of a Mrs. Patrick Campbell was 
a matter of primary importance ; to-day our opera- 
glasses are levelled at Jackie Coogan. When Mr. 


Baring was a young man, absence from the theatres 
a7 
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would have left him out of the swim ; but to-day we 
have changed all that. There is no matter for polite 
conversation in our Creaking Chairs, Next Rooms, 
Lures, Snares, Nervous Wrecks, Gorillas, and the 
whole abracadabra of American tomfoolery. 

It is interesting to see what subjects, during the 
last twenty-four years, have most excited a man of 
the theatre who is not by profession a dramatic critic. 
The essays instanced above deal with one French and 
one English actress, two English composers of comic 
opera, and three foreign dramatists. “The section 
called “‘ The Stage’ has for subject-matter Rostand, 
Tolstoy, Maeterlinck, Bernhardt again, Duse (at great 
length), and the Guitrys. ‘The purely English refer- 
ences are to Hamlet at the Old Vic, Peter Ibbetson, The 
Beggar’s Opera, Macbeth, The Cenci, and Mary Rose. 
I do not think that the English stage, with all its faults, 
deserves quite so poorly of Mr. Baring as this. But I 
will not press the point. Mr. Baring is not writing a 
history of the theatre, and the wind of inclination 
bloweth where it listeth. 


In an earlier volume Mr. Baring had already spilled 
over Bernhardt most of the treasures of his mind. 
But the storehouse was not entirely empty, and there 
were still some fine things to be said. This critic 


alludes to one or two cinematograph films and a 
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gramophone record which tell us so little, because the 
art of this great actress was a complex whole, a combina- 
tion of rhythmical movement, gesture, look, speech, 
hands, hair, body, and spirit. Then follow these 
remarkable words: “Those who never saw her will 
only be able to guess at it [her art], dut it will be one 
of the beautiful and permanent guesses of mankind.” I 
know of few critical dicta which are more completely 
satisfying than those words which I have put in italics. 

Mr. Baring winds up, as all who write of Sarah 
must wind up, in a set piece of fireworks. He reflects 
that the poems of Homer and the art of Phidias are, 
on the loom of things, ephemeral, flotsam drifting upon 
the stream of Time—‘‘and with it now there is a 
strange russet leaf, the name of Sarah Bernhardt.” 
But if we are to take the present into account, he bids 
us note that this artist was “‘ fundamentally sensible,” 
and, again, “‘artistically inerrant.” A passage follows 
which tells us a good deal about all great temperamental 
players and their strange power to act more intellectually 


than they know. 


“ A French friend of mine, an English scholar, who was a 
friend of M. Marcel Schwab, the translator of this version of 
Hamlet, assisted at some of the rehearsals, and once or twice, 
he told me, Bernhardt consulted him as to the meaning of a 
passage. He said what he thought, and she answered in a 
way which showed she had completely misunderstood him, 
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had perhaps not even listened. ‘Then, he said, she went on 
to the stage and played the passage in question, not only as if 
she understood the words that he had explained, but as if she 
had had access to the inner secret of the poet’s mind... . 
If you pressed her for a theory about any part or passage, she 
might invent something ready-made to please you, but it 
would have been an afterthought and not a preconceived 
plan. She acted by instinct, and left the theory to others.” 

In other words, the business of the artist is to do, 
and of the critic to explain not only to the public, but 
also to the artist, what it is that he or she has done. 
Mr. Baring is rightly an immense admirer of Eleonora 
Duse, though he doubts whether she is an actress in 
the true sense of the word. He asks whether all Duse 
gave was not a glimpse of the extraordinary nobility 
of her private character, “so that the play is entirely 
beside the question, and she might just as well appear 
on the stage in her everyday clothes and tell us a few 
confidences, her joys and her sorrows.” Well, this is 
an old question. Mr. Arthur Symons, who has 
written more finely of Duse than any other critic, once 
said that her supreme distinction came, not from her 
portrayal of the passions, but from the melancholy 
wisdom which remained after the passions had gone. 
In other words, acting, to Duse, was emotion not in 
being, but in recollection. It was also an interruption 
in the more important business of her personal life. 
The question of supremacy can never be settled, and 
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perhaps it is foolish to raise it. After all, both players 
opened vistas upon infinite beauty, and all infinities 
are equal, though we may be allowed a preference. 


Mr. Baring has an illuminating chapter upon Mrs, 
Patrick Campbell, who, after her sensational triumph 
in Mrs. Tanqueray, and when she should have gone 
on to Hedda Gabler and perhaps Lady Macbeth, had 
to decline upon the poorer plays of Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones and Mr. Haddon Chambers and the rubbishy 
Fédora, ‘‘ who is not a character, but a machine for 
exploiting Sarah Bernhardt.” We are told that Mrs. 
Campbell’s Mélisande, which she played in both 
English and French, would have been just as exquisite 
in Chinese, and that her Magda was better than 
either Sarah’s or Duse’s. One agrees. And the 
essay concludes with a thinly-veiled rebuke of that 
“audacious humour and Puckish mischief” which 
have been the reason that golden hopes have not been 
more completely fulfilled. 

Whatever page one turns, this book is good. Racine 
gets that due meed of praise and understanding which 
is too often refused him. ‘To urge that Vergil was a 
greater poet is to deny the good of which the better is 
the enemy. ‘There is a capital description of Ibsen, a 
somnambulist walking the world “like a solid ghost, 
merely opening his lips to bark at the people who 
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disturb his dream,” and an account of Tolstoy’s The 
Living Corpse which makes one realise that all the art, 
culture and zsthetic perception in the world are not 
confined to Shaftesbury Avenue. And I like im- 
mensely a breadth of mind which will seek to light up 
the dark places in Dostoyevski by references to Weedon 
Grossmith’s immortal Mr. Pooter. 

It would be a dull world if we all saw eye to eye, 
and therefore one is happy not always to agree even 
with Mr. Baring. Will the most intrepid Gilbert and 
Sullivan “fan”? insist that their operas are a more 
permanent and enduring achievement than the work 
of Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, Gladstone, 
Disraeli, Parnell, Darwin, Huxley, and Ball? Oh, 
Mr. Baring, could you not draw it a bit milder? 
Even as a monument to the Victorian age, surely the 
novels of Charles Dickens take higher place? For 
our critic to say that he knows no better exposition 
than the first act of Mrs. Tanqueray merely means 
that he has forgotten The Wild Duck. Ibsen did not 
need silly pretences of forgotten letters to get his 
characters talked about behind their backs, And Mr. 


66 


Baring seems to think that “ expressionist” scenery 
is a matter of pretty backgrounds. It is not. But 


ninety-nine per cent. of this book is amazingly good. 


SARAH’S LEGACY 


“* Apportez le fatras, chérie !”’—Saran BeRNHARDT. 


TuereE has recently been published in Paris a little 
brochure called L’4rt du Théétre, written in great 
measure by Sarah Bernhardt. M. Marcel Berger, who 
contributes a preface, confesses to some sorting of the 
contents and occasional retouching of the text, but 
never when the phrase is recognisably Sarah’s. The 
book is made up of fragments dictated to a secretary 
during certain unoccupied half-hours, and no reader 
who ever talked with Bernhardt will have difficulty 
in recognising the passages which are hers. They are 
marked by the old familiar wit and grace, and also by 
that hard, practical common sense of which the great 
actress had such an astonishing quantity. And yet it 
should not be astonishing. A sixty years’ career of 
triumph must be built up on something more than 
fantasy and caprice. Whatever the follies and 
extravagances of her early years Sarah, throughout 
her life, worked like a horse, and she possessed a large 
amount of something very like horse-sense. ‘This 
little book is full of that quality, and one likes those 


passages best which M. Berger’s competence has not 
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turned into fine writing. He gives us a picture of 
Sarah asking whether a certain phrase is good French, 
and feverishly turning to Littré to find out. Happily 
she will often let it stand. “’Tant pis! On n’est pas 
grammairienne ! ” 

The Art of the Theatre is divided into three parts. 
The first deals with such technical matters as the 
management of the voice and gesture, with certain 
hints upon pronunciation ; the second is concerned 
with the mental and moral qualities necessary to the 
actor ; the third is devoted to personal impressions and 
recollections. I understand that a translation of this 
book is being prepared, and I hope that every budding 
player in this country will study it. Some students, 
possibly not the least intelligent, may thereby be 
persuaded to abandon a career for which they are 
unsuited before disappointment sets in—the first page 
contains a warning to young people “ charmants et 
nuls ” of the fate awaiting nullity however pleasing. 

Yet “charm,” we are told, is essential, provided 
that it is the ornament and not the entire building. 
Charm is made up of the will to succeed, the look, the 
gait, the proportions of the body, the tone of the voice, 
the grace of gesture ; it is more than beauty or pretti- 
ness, yet it can only be expressed in terms of these. 
There is the charm—it is Sarah speaking—of the 
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loyal soul, of the subtle and complicated brain. These 
are lasting. “There is the charm of poetry, the most 
flattering as it is the most deceitful, since it will not 
outlive the beauty of the body. Finally, there is the 
charm dependent upon gaiety and good health—the 
least durable of all. ‘This, one thinks, should ring like 
a knell in the ears of nine-tenths of our younger English 
actresses. “One does not allude to our ingénues ; it 
would be brutal,” wrote Mr. Beerbohm twenty years 
ago. One is still diffident to-day, for the reason that 
it is not so much the fault of the player as of the play- 
wright. Juliets do not grow wild like blackberries ; 
neither do they emerge from an apprenticeship confined 
to swinging tennis rackets and cheeking their elders, 
lolling about stage sofas and smoking cigarettes. It is 
parts like Meggie Albanesi’s in 4 Bill of Divorcement 
which educate, train, and finally produce the great 
actress, and it is a pity that there are not more of them. 

The present-day popularity of the flapper is the 
greatest menace to the art of acting on the English 
stage. Sarah divides manner into three categories— 
breeding, distinction, and the “comme-il-faut.” Is 
there not matter here for our young ladies to ponder ? 
Yet let them take heart of grace. “They are, we are 
told, the more adaptable sex. A midinette or a manne- 
quin can be made into an admirable duchess after a 


very few years’ study, whereas the rest of Time is 
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insufficient to turn your butcher-boy into a duke. 
Young women are warned of the danger of being too 
tall ; young men are cautioned against the risk attend- 
ing a lack of inches. There is obviously no remedy ; 
the point is that only extraordinary gifts can compensate 
for the lack of natural advantages, and that even when 
these gifts are present their possessor may be denied 
the supremacy which his genius demands. ‘There is 
one actor in England to-day who falls short of absolute 
greatness by a bare three inches. He cannot mend 
Nature by taking thought, and it is not the business of 
the audience to make adjustments. “The moral of all 
this is that a young player must be quite certain not 
only that his natural bent is the theatre, but that Nature 
has been sympathetic. In the contrary case he must 
abandon the theatre or steel his soul. 

On the technical side the book is entirely admirable. 
A verse from Phédre is cited. 

“ Hélas ! ils se voyaient avec pleine licence, 

Le ciel de leurs soupirs approuvait innocence, 


Ils suivaient sans remords leur penchant amoureux, 
Tous les jours se levaient clairs et sereins pour eux.” 


Bernhardt’s recital of these four lines used to provoke 
ecstasy in Sarcey. Jules Lemaitre wrote that their 
delivery was like the uninterrupted flow of spring 
water. The late W. T. Arnold deemed the most 
exquisite of this actress’s art to lie in the ineffable 
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pathos of the last line. One remembers how Sarah 
would raise her eyes to the sun, and how the contrast 
between Phédre’s guilty passion and the happiness of 
the young lovers would break in her voice. Yet in 
this book the lines are given as an example of breathing, 
Sarah used to deliver them in a single breath, while 
conveying the last slow lingering of infinite regret. 

There is an admirable chapter in which Corneille 
and Racine are compared, greatly to the disadvantage 
of the former. Sarah declares roundly that she hates 
Corneille, whom she consistently refused to act. His 
dialogue, she tells us, is stilted, and his women are 
inhuman. Chiméne, in Le Cid, is both odious and 
pretentious, and we are to examine her remarks when 
she discovers the quarrel between her father and the 
father of her lover : 

“Mon cceur outré d’ennuis n’ose rien espérer, 
Un orage si prompt qui trouble une bonace 


D’un naufrage certain nous porte la menace 
Je n’en saurais douter, je péris dans le port.” 


“This heart overladen with worries,” the criticism 
goes on, “I find horrible, as also this great love (the 
calm) which is threatened by the quarrel of the two 
fathers (the storm) which will bring about the ruin 
of the lovers (the shipwreck), ending in the probability 


+) 


that she, Chiméne, will perish in the harbour... . 
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When Chiméne learns that Rodrigue has killed her 
father she throws herself at the feet of the king with 
the cry : 


“ D’un jeune audacieux punissez ]’insolence.” 


As though grief ever expressed itself like that ! 
After a dozen lines in the same strain she falls exhausted 
and voiceless. The King consoles her. Suddenly the 
young woman finds her voice again and reveals the 


“‘ without a single 


Fury. She has a long monologue 
just expression”; she evokes her father’s wound in 
an image whereby it becomes a mouth crying out for 
vengeance, just after she has described the blood as a 
messenger tracing her duty for her in the dust. In the 
third act Chiméne says to Elvire— 

“ Pleurez, pleurez mes yeux, et fondez-vous en eau ! 

La moitié de ma vie a mis l’autre au tombeau, 
Et m’oblige 4 venger, aprés ce coup funeste, 
Celle que je n’ai plus par celle qui me reste.” 

And Sarah refused to lend her art to this quadrille 
of ridiculous fractions. But Racine! ‘There was 
another pair of shoes. In rendering him Bernhardt 
broke with the tradition of Clairon, Georges and 
Rachel, and humanised what those others had declaimed. 
To be perfectly frank the actress’s voice lacked power 
in the deeper notes ; it could suggest the pains of Hell, 
but not the bosom of the thunder-cloud. She had not 
the bellows of her predecessors, nor even of our own 
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Siddons, and hence such a line as ‘ C’est toi qui I’as 
nommé !” from Phédre, was sighed out in tenderness 
in place of the traditional lioness’s roar. It was always 
urged against Sarah that she would hardly ever play 
Phédre. Yet it was her favourite character and her 
greatest part, and it was consistent with her shrewd 
sense of affairs that she refrained from giving the 
Parisians more of the classics than they could stand, 

There is much about other players. Irving was “a 
poor actor but a great artist.” Coquelin used to 
refresh himself during his strenuous parts by going 
soundly to sleep for two or three minutes whilst 
actually on the scene, turning his back to the audience, 
and relying upon one of the minor characters to wake 
him up! Sarah had extreme admiration for Réjane. 
To one who has always maintained Réjane to have 
been the greatest actress in the world after Bernhardt 
it is comforting to come across this passage : 


“ Réjane, that very great artist and rival of Duse, another 
great artist to whom Réjane was much superior, had a very 
remarkable voice. Several of its notes were broken, which 
prevented this marvellous interpreter of character from 
attacking certain parts which she would otherwise have 
desired to play. Her instinct for beauty forbade her to 
make the attempt. . . . I have cited Duse. I do not wish 
it to be thought that I deny in any way the talent of this great 
artist, to whom, however, I very greatly prefer Réjane....” 
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On the subject of first readings of new pieces there 
is some sound advice. Let not the actors of the com- 
pany know the ré/es which are to be allotted to them. 
So shall they pay attention to the whole piece. The 
actor or actress who is forewarned as to his part simply 
does not listen to the others ;_ he is absorbed in creating 
the walk, manner of talking, and even the costume of 
his own réle, 

The book breathes throughout an extraordinary 
reverence for the art of the theatre and for those actors 
who, however humble and unsuccessful, ‘‘ possess 
within them something of the flame.” ‘Towards the 
end there is a little story worthy of Maupassant. Two 
old artists, the one a provincial comedian, the other a 
confidante of tragedy, are living out their days upon a 
slender pension. Their savings are stolen and, shivering 
over the embers on Christmas Eve, they must face 
starvation till the first of the year. The confidante 
recalls the success which attended her entry when she 
announced to Antony that Cleopatra would have word 
with him. He remembers that she wore a scarf of gold. 
And across the years the gold still glitters, and when 
the dawn comes they feel no cold though the fire has 
died out hours ago. 

‘The book ends, not on a note of rhapsody, but with 
some hints upon voice-training and the art of make-up, 
And once more the young actor is warned that he must 
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submit to his physical limitations. Salvini could never 
have simulated a dwarf. Réjane, that delicious artist, 
could never have attempted Ophelia. Mounet Sully 
could not have played Figaro. Sarah herself must have 
failed as... and we feel that the great actress 
looked round for a possible failure. She decides—no, 
not for Lear or Othello—but for the nurse in Brieux’s 
Les Remplagantes. Personally, I do not agree. 


THIRTY YEARS ON 


Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis, “Vhis is a 
horrid tag, and the writer who uses it deserves to have 
his right hand cut off. But it does so exactly say what 
I mean. ‘Times do change, and we with them. 

I had not set foot on Great Gable these thirty years, 
but it was not the mountain which seemed to me to be 
altered, 

“* A thousand ages, in Thy sight, 
Are as a moment gone,” 
says the old hymn. ‘Thirty years in this scale can be 
no more than a flicker of the Divine eyelid. ‘Thirty 
years—the time it took Schiller to write his intermin- 
able history of the most tedious of even German wars— 
are less than a second in the eternal vigil of this grandest 
of Lakeland’s hills. Great Gable keeps tireless watch, 
winter and summer, over all that is finest in the English 
scene. North it looks out over Crummock and Butter- 
mere to the distant Scotch hills, west to Wastwater and 
the Irish Sea, in the east the gates of vision are closed 
by Bowfell, Helvellyn, and the Langdales, while to 


the south Great End, Scafell, and Scafell Pike mount 
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guard. The panorama is perfect. Great Gable must 
be a “ revelation ”—to employ a much-abused word— 
to those Londoners who, when they see “ mountain ” 
written, think upon Box Hill. My old friend is 
changed only in this : that to the cairn upon his summit 
is affixed a tablet to the “ glorious and happy memory ” 
of certain rock and fell climbers who laid down their 
lives in the war. 


I remember as though it were yesterday that earlier 
trudge from Rosthwaite over Honister Hause, Grey 
Knotts, Brandreth, and Green Gable, ending up at 
Seascale—a good twenty miles in all. I was sixteen, 
and in those days boys were very much boys, and not 
the accomplished young men of the present time. A 
day’s hill-climbing in the Lakes was then a tremendous 
adventure, to be entered upon only after much exercise 
and discipline of the body. “The motor-cycle was not, 
and a mile was still a mile, and sometimes more. Plus 
fours had not yet been invented, but there was a simple 
ecstasy in Harris tweed which your motor-cyclist—all 
goggles and macintosh overalls—knows not. At 
sixteen one was an authority on the proper kind of 
boots, on dubbing, the best sort of nails, the soaping of 
the socks to prevent blisters, what to eat and drink, 
how to bestow provisions about the person, the etiquette 
of the mountain. Was it all very childish? I know 
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only that it was immense fun, and that I would set off 
to-day for China or Honolulu with less preparation 
than I made for my first conquest of Great Gable. 
Ona recent Sunday I regret to say that I wore no moun- 
taineering garb, the result of weeks of careful cogita- 
tion. I had on the same suit in which I had attended 
the final performance of Der Rosenkavalier at the 
Opera—the grey tweed with the hole made by the 
hot pipe-ash the year before last. 

That first excursion had been undertaken in company 
with a friend some ten years older than myself. Jack 
Blacklock was then getting on for twenty-seven. He 
had been the object of my solicitude as he short- 
windedly, or so it seemed to me, puffed and grunted 
his way over loose scree and heaped-up boulders. I 
remember how I planned to nurse him a little, and 
paused, from time to time, unnecessarily, for breath, 
To a boy of sixteen, twenty-seven is, if not old, at 
least an advanced age for mountaineering. 


This year I was staying with Blacklock at his 
“little place”? above Windermere. In comparison 
with those sophisticated men of the world, his two sons 
aged nineteen and seventeen, Jack at fifty-seven is a 
mere child, He became quite excited at my proposal 
that we should once more toddle up Great Gable. 
The boys yawned and said that walking was an awful 
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bore, but that they supposed we'd be peeved if they 
didn’t go with us. 

“ Didn’t you bury a bottle, or something ?”” Jack 
asked. 

“We shall want,” I answered oracularly, “a com- 
pass, a corkscrew, and a copy of Treasure Island.” 


Of course, we never saw anything of Jack’s boys. 
They took the lead early on, and we met them coming 
back a mile or so from the summit. ‘They informed 
us that they were returning to the pub where my 
friend had left his car, and proposed to do some tinkering 
at the “‘ old bus” which, in their expert view, was not 
pulling properly. 

Arrived at the summit I referred to my Stevenson 
and found ; 


“The body pointed straight in the direction of the island, 
and the compass read duly E.S.E. and by E.” 


Standing on the top of the cairn I then, with the 
help of the compass, took the line E.S.E. and by E. 
And at the foot of the cairn, at this point, I began to 
remove the stones. Some eighteen inches inside was 
my bottle ; it had contained milk and was still cloudy. 
I had cut off the cork flush with the neck, and here 
the corkscrew came in, I unfolded the enclosed little 
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roll of paper, which took some extricating. On it was 
written : 


“ Treasure Island is the greatest story in the world, and 
A. C. MacLaren is the greatest batsman. 
“James AGATE, 
“ August 3, 1895.” 


I crossed out Treasure Island and substituted The 
History of Mr. Polly. 

“* Leave Archie !” said Jack. 

I left him, added the fresh date, recorked the bottle, 
and carefully replaced it. 

There are some things which do not change, and 
Archie MacLaren is one of them. By which you may 
know that I am a Lancashire man. 


A BED BOOK 


Amonc the books I keep at my bedside is a squat, 
portly volume entitled Ten Thousand Wonderful 
Things. Perhaps 1,000 would be nearer the mark, but 
let that pass. The engravings show the book to be 
later than the Britannia Tubular Bridge over the 
Menai Straits (1850), though, judging by a picture 
entitled The Present Locomotive and Train, one would 
not assign a much later period. ‘The careful reader, 
however, can assure himself of the exact date. For he 
will find a passage which reads : 

“ A trial took place in October 1829—only twenty-seven 
years ago !—of steam locomotive engines. ‘The Novelty, by 
Braithwait and Ericsson, met with an accident; and the 
Sanspareil, by Hackworth, attained a velocity of fifteen miles 
an hour, with a gross load of nineteen tons, but at length gave 
way owing to an accident ; the remaining engine, constructed 
by Robert Stephenson and Mr. Booth, succeeded in per- 
forming more than was stipulated (a reliability trial of eight 
miles an hour).” 


This fixes the date of the book as 1856. 


° . ° 


They must have indulged a morbid taste some 


seventy years ago. “* Marvellous, Rare, Curious and 
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Quaint” is the sub-title; they should have added 
“Horrible.” A large proportion of the book is devoted 
to consideration of graves, worms, epitaphs, instruments 
of torture, and forms of execution. Under the heading 
“Saint Lawrence” I read : 


“In the south aisle of the church at Tuxford, beneath a 
flowery arch, is a very rude relief of St. Lawrence placed on 
the gridiron. By him is a fellow with a pair of bellows, 
blowing the fire, and the executioner going to turn him. 
The zealous Fox, in his Martyro/ogy, has this very thought, 
and makes the martyr say, in.the midst of his sufferings, 
‘ This side is now roasted ; turn me, O tyrant dear.’ ” 


On the next page I come upon a cheerful account of 
the execution of Ravilliac, the murderer of Henri 
Quatre. 


““ He was brought out of prison in his shirt, with a torch 
of two-pound weight lighted in one hand, and the knife 
wherewith he murdered the King chained to the other. He 
was then set upright in a dung-cart, wherein he was carried 
to the place of execution. ‘There he was bound to an engine 
of wood made like St. Andrew’s cross; which done, his 
hand with the knife chained to it was put into a furnace, then 
flaming with fire and brimstone, wherein it was in a most 
terrible man..er consumed, at which he cast forth horrible 
cries yet would he not confess anything; after which the 
executioner having made pincers red-hot in the same furnace, 
they did pinch the brawn of his arms and thighs, the calves 
of his legs, with other fleshy parts of his body, then they 
poured into the wounds scalding oil, rosin, pitch and brim- 
stone melted together.” 
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The passage goes on to describe how, to make the last 
act of the tragedy equal in torment to the rest, they 
caused four strong horses to be brought to tear the body 
in pieces. But the wretch’s limbs proved so strongly 
knit together that, finally, they had to be severed with 
a razor. 


° ° ° . . ° 


From that I pass to a detailed description of the 
ancient instruments of torture preserved in the Tower 
of London, including one called ‘The Scavenger’s 
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Daughter,” “ whereby,” says the Beefeater in attend- 
ance, “the culprit may be doubled up into very small 
compass, and made exceedingly uncomfortable.” 
Which moderation of statement reminds me of an 
old Scotch dentist to whom I once protested that the 
application of red-hot tweezers to an exposed nerve 
was Causing me pain, 

“Na, na, mon,” he said, “that’s no pain, that’s 
discomfor-r-t |” 

Comparatively tame after this is the ‘“ Anecdote 
Relative to the Masked Executioner of Charles I.” 
A passage is quoted from William Lilly’s History of his 
Life and Times: 

“* Many have curiously inquired who it was that cut off 
the King’s head. I have no permission to speak of such 
things, only thus much I say, he that did it is as gallant and 
resolute a man as lives, and one of a competent fortune.” 


ALF. E 
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Lilly afterwards told the first Parliament of Charles II. 
that the man in the mask was Lieut.-Colonel Joice. 
What the introduction of the colonel’s private means 
has to do with the matter I do not know. It is some 
sort of corroborative proof, perhaps, that the regicide 
was no common headsman functioning for a wage. 

Another anecdote, which has always charmed, 
occurs to me in this connection. It concerns an old 
lady of some eighty years, who, in the time of Henry 
VIII., was condemned to be beheaded. Upon the 
executioner entering her cell in the Tower, she began 
to skip about the chamber, declaring that she would 
not tolerate so mighty an affront to her dignity as a 
beheading, whereupon the executioner “did indeed 
fetch her head off, but, in consequence of her skippings, 
somewhat unhandily.” 


Frequently I read the story of James Lynch, of 
Lynch’s Castle, Galway. James Lynch Fitzstephen 
was a mayor of Galway, who in 1493 sent his son to 
Spain to purchase and bring back a cargo of wine. 
The boy, however, spent the purchase money, obtained 
further credit from the Spanish wine-merchant, whose 
nephew accompanied him on the voyage home to be 
reimbursed and pursue further transactions. But 
Lynch, with the connivance of the crew, murdered the 
young Spaniard, and threw the body overboard. He 
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apparently had secured the wine, and his family received 
him with great joy. 

Young Lynch now set up in business for himself, 
prospered exceedingly, and in due course became 
engaged to an heiress. “The day before the wedding 
one of the old boat’s crew, falling ill, summoned old 
Lynch, and gave him full account of his son’s villainy. 
Young Lynch was tried, found guilty, and sentenced 
to death, his father acting as judge. But the criminal’s 
friends determining upon his rescue, they flew to 
arms, and in a vast concourse assembled on the place of 
execution to prevent the sentence being carried out. 
The rest follows from Hardman’s History of Galway : 


“The father, by a desperate victory over parental feeling, 
resolved himself to perform the sacrifice which he had vowed 
to pay on the altar of duty. Still retaining a hold of his 
unfortunate son, he mounted with him by a winding stair 
within the building, that led to an arched window over- 
looking the street, which he saw filled with the populace. 
Here he secured the end of the rope—which had been 
previously fixed round the neck of his son—to an iron staple 
which projected from the wall, and after taking from him a 
last embrace, he launched him into eternity. ‘The intrepid 
Magistrate expected instant death from the fury of the 
populace; but the people seemed so much overawed or 
confounded by the magnanimous act, that they retired slowly 
and peaceably to their several dwellings.” 


But all the book is not morbid. There is a chapter 
on ears. Large ears, says Aristotle, indicate the 
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imbecile, small ears the madman. Flat ears denote the 
rustic and brutal man, while those of fair promise are of 
middling size. 

“Happy the man who boasts of square ears; a sure 
indication of sublimity of soul and purity of life. Such, 
according to Suetonius, were the ears of the Emperor 
Augustus.” 

Confident that my own ears are of maximum 
squareness, I turn upon one of them and fall asleep. 


HISTORY WITHOUT TEARS 


Wuen Mr. Squeers gave out his famous spelling 
lesson: ‘‘ C-l-e-a-n, clean, verb active, to make 
bright, to scour; w-i-n, win, d-e-r, der, winder, a 
casement ; when a boy knows how to spell a thing 
he goes and does it”—he was originating a method 
of teaching by practice which, under a high-falutin’ 
name, has since become fashionable. 

One of the best ways of learning geography is to 
visit places under such conditions of pleasure or interest 
that they stick in the mind ever afterwards. I know, 
for instance, of my own personal knowledge that the 
River Dove is in Derbyshire, and not very far from 
Ashbourne. Asa boy was I not taken to that delectable 
village by train, thence to Dovedale in a waggonette, 
of which I occupied the seat on the box next to, and 
only a little lower than, the driver? Was I not allowed 
to paddle in the River Dove, and partake, later, at the 
Green Man, of salmon mayonnaise—my first intro- 
duction to that natural ecstasy—cold lamb and treacle 
tart? I was wearing a sailor suit, a straw hat with 
blue ribbon, and cream socks. 


In much the same way I know that Puffin Island 
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is off the coast of Anglesea and opposite Llanfairfechan, 
that Douglas Bay faces east and Port Erin west, that 
Snowdon is 3,571 feet high and on a hot day in August 
feels more, that from Rosthwaite vid Great Gable, 
Scafell Pike and Scafell to Seascale on the coast is as 
much as a schoolboy should attempt. 


I had another lesson in practical geography on 
Easter Sunday. I learned that Luton is on the right 
of Dunstable as you travel up England. I might, of 
course, have gleaned this from the map, but visiting 
places is believing. George had kindly offered to run 
me to Doncaster—for the Horse Show—in his six- 
cylinder Posh ; but with the incredible ignorance of 
his class had mistaken Watling Street for the Great 
North Road. At Dunstable we turned, as I say, to 
the right ; and that bit of Bedfordsh ire{I have now got 
by heart. I learned that Biggleswade is actually a 
place and not a joke, and a lot more latitudinal and 
longitudinal things which I would tell you if I had not 
written “‘ History without Tears” at the head of this 
article, and so circumscribed myself. 


We lunched at Eaton Slocon, which Dickens made 
Mr, Squeers visit under the name of Eton Slocomb, at 
an inn which dates from the fourteenth century. 
(Many inns claim this, but as a rule satisfactory evidence 
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is afforded only by the piano.) But mine host of the 
“Old White Horse” was positive, and there was the 
evidence of our eyes. ‘There were a horse-pistol and 
shoulder-piece hanging on the wall which had_be- 
longed to Dick Turpin, and the carving on the mantel- 
pieces was the work of French prisoners taken during 
the Napoleonic wars. In the ingle-nook I saw two 
extraordinary contrivances, which, I explained to 
George, were obviously devices used to roast the ears 
of Jews in the Middle Ages. But George, who is 
inquisitive, pointed to the letters G.P.O. stamped upon 
the brackets, and I had to agree that they might have 
been converted elbow-rests belonging to the telephone. 
(Whatever they may originally have been, they make 
admirable resting-places for a glass of port.) Still it 
was foolish of George to insist that an obvious kitchen- 
spit was the business end of a man-trap. 


But it was at Grantham that my historical sense 
was jogged into full activity. For there we found the 
Angel and Royal Hotel, at one time the Angel Inn, 
the oldest of all hostelries in this country. What is 
now the saloon bar or snuggery was at one time the 
Council Chamber, or whatever they called it, of the 
Knights Templars, whoever they may have been. On 
the first floor was the chambre de roi, now a private 
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drawing-room, wherein, on February 23, 1213, King 
John held his Court. In this very apartment, whose 
walls are more than a yard thick, and perhaps gazing 
thoughtfully out of the mullioned and embrasured 
windows—I hope I have got the terms right, but, 
anyhow, the carving is there—in this very room, on 
October 19, 1483, Richard III. signed the death 
warrant of the Duke of Buckingham. History is a 
bit confused here. According to Shakespeare, Bucking- 
ham quarrelled with the King and made for Brecknock 
while his fearful head was on: The news of his capture 
was conveyed to Richard in London, who ordered the 
prisoner to be sent to Salisbury, whither he himself 
was bound, and where the Duke was executed. His 
Majesty would appear to have gone wid Grantham. 
But perhaps it is the poet who was muddled, or we 
who have looked too nicely into history. 


And there we were, with the past all about us, 
eating tea and toast. Only a week or so ago I had been 
in the great church at Warwick, gazing on the effigy 
of the first earl as he lies on his marble tomb, with his 
wife, who was of nobler birth, on his right hand. 
There he has lain for six hundred years, clasping the 
cold hand of his countess, their sleep unbroken by 
the Wars of the Roses, the struggle of Roundhead 
and Cavalier, and the disturbances of yesterday and 
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the day before. There is true awe in this eternal 
sleep, 


On the wall of the coffee-room hung some faded 
photographs of show-horses, a pair and a tandem. 
The driver wore an 1880 billycock. 

“What horses are those ? ” I asked. 

“ T can’t tell you, sir,” replied the landlord. “ They’re 
really old!” 

As we drove out of the yard, hooting and tooting 
under the gateway, the statues of Edward III. and his 
Queen, Philippa, gazed down upon us from their 
niches and smiled ironically. 


THE INCORRIGIBLE POET 


Tuere is not, I think, any cure for poetry. My 
friend George has been subject to it ever since he was 
fourteen. Yesterday was his fortieth birthday, and as 
I congratulated him he thrust a small volume into my 
hands. 

“That,” he said, “is my LIFE-WORK ! ‘Take 
it, and tell me what you think of it. In print!” 


I think I ought to explain here that George is a 
married man of the utmost respectability, an irre- 
proachable payer of taxes, and one who would as 
soon think of smoking a pipe in church as of being 
seen in public without his gloves. Yet beneath an 
exterior placid as a Sussex Down, what volcanoes 
yearn ! 

In any case, the yearnings had been reduced to the 
tidiest_ of long-hand, with the titles neatly printed in 
red ink, 

The verses begun with a “ proem,” which I take to 


be a rhymed preface, a sonnet to George’s wife and an 
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ode to his daughter. The Ode to Gladys pleased me 
mightily. 


“Young and fair, young and fair, 
Blue and deep the eyes of her. 
Lovable the lips of her, 
Bright as morn 
The gold of her golden locks unshorn. .. . 


? 


Here, at least, is one old writer openly proclaiming 
his dislike of shingling. 


A glance at the titles declares once more the sameness 
of these poetical fellows. ny Wife to Any Husband, 
Love Letters, The Harlot, Elves, Sanctuary, Spring, 
L’Envoi, To England—these titles and “their senti- 
ments” are the Tom Tiddler’s ground of versifiers. 
But George has a more original mind than these alone 
would indicate, and I turn with pleasant expectancy 
to his Ode to a Codfish and Lines to a Fly Crushed in a 
Volume of Virgil’s 4Eneid dated 1806. The latter is an 
exercise in Cowper’s manner; the former possesses 
undoubted originality, 


The Universe, it has been remarked, is implicit in a 
grain of sand. Our poet, if he does not behold Heaven 
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in his codfish, at least sees in it a good deal of this 
earth. 


“¢ Savoury banquet caught of Northern seas, 

Or by the luminous bergs of Labrador, 

Spoil of those far-adventuring argosies, 
Which search the ocean floor 

Of wild Atlantic, hail! To thee, all hail! 
Sweet piscatorial tail ; 

Or dorsal slice of succulent delight, 
‘That many a night, 

Soused in thick sauce of egg and parsley made, 
And relished down - 
Thirstily with brown 

Delicious vintage, I have oft essayed ! 
Muse! let me sing 
Loudly of this lush thing. . . .” 


You and J, reader, have supped many a time and 
oft upon cod-steak and stout. But it takes a poet to 
find the proper words for such a banquet !_ Let George 
continue : 


“Ah, woman! If she knew 
How poor plebeian stew, 
And eggs on toast 
The cleric’s mid-day boast, 
Compare with this! Him hail 
‘Then would she gladly at the gate, 
Her mate, 
With wistful eyes, and coyly whispered tale 
Of curried cutlets in a crystal dish. 
Odd’s fish ! 
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But here the domesticities end, and George’s Muse 
takes to higher flights. Now we thread the “ weeded 
ooze of argelacious ocean floors,” bask ‘in the en- 
corall’d seas of the palm-isled Celebes,” visit caves 
owning “such wealth as Ormuz never knew, nor all 
the camel caravans of Marco’s fabled Xanadu, or 
gem’d Pactolus sands.” I think I might mention here 
that George spends his week-ends near Southend. And 
I should like to bet him that there is more money in 
Southend mud on August Bank Holiday than in all the 
sands of Pactolus at any time. 


Why are poets such liars? Here is George solemnly 
assuring me that he has wallowed in Swinburnian 
orgies, whereas I know that his most shameful passion 
has been for solo-whist. He tells me that he sailed with 
a crew— 

* Fourteen sick of forty-eight, 
A boy and a negro-cook, 


And a hang-dog priest from Honduras 
Whose hand was an iron hook.” 


This from a man whose utmost sail is Canvey Island ! 
To hear him he has sighted Acapalco and rounded 
Cape Horn, trailed the Arctic sun in the whaler’s 
track, traded gin for pearls, and “cut and run from a 
Dago’s gun for the touch of a loved one’s mouth.” 
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And yet, to the outward view, George is just the 
average City man with spectacles and a steadily increas- 
ing bald patch. 


I pass over a poem called Confession, in which 
George goes off the deep end about the “ nudeful 
knees” of Greek goddesses. He tells me that for an 
old heartache he sought “ forgetfulness in gin.” Why 
should poetic license allow George and his kind to 
proclaim themselves monsters of licentiousness ? 
Whereas George is the most moral and the most 
abstemious man of my acquaintance, who would put 
even a scout-master to shame. On such subjects as 
The British Museum he is infinitely more trustworthy. 


““ Nero I knew, 
His marble nose was blue,” 


has a touch of observation. ‘There is common sense, 
too, in— 
“Then monstrous things 
Assyrian, with wings, 
I saw, and fled— 
Thankful they were dead.” 


The book contains two soldier poems. I like Bil/ 
of Menin Road. ‘The poet meets Bill in a pub, workless 
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and lacking the gay laugh with which he “ humped 
his load, along the Menin Road.” 


“* So there we sat, 
We in that dingy bar, 
Till ‘ Come along now, Gents !’ 
And there you are.” 


There’s a world of philosophy in that last line. It 
should get George’s volume printed. 


THE “ AFTER-ALL” FILM 


I was afraid of it, and in my heart I knew it. I knew 
that sooner or later the sensible and “silent” drama 
would come to echo the nonsensicalities of the spoken. 
A picture which I saw recently confirms this; so 
that in my view the Screen must now be held to have 
passed its final examination in the Imbecilities, Honours 
Course, with the right to confer upon its scenario- 
mongers the letters M.H.L., or Master of the Higher 
Lunacy. Following in the wake of the “ All-Along” 
Drama comes the “ After-All”’ Film. 

Many learned people have tried to define Drama, 
but all their definitions boil down at the last to this : 
Drama consists in an act committed by A. and the 
consequences of that act not only to A. but also to B., 
C., and D. But since audiences are essentially childish 
and will only consent to such consequences as are 
pleasant, the dramatist finds himself forced to tell lies. 
Also he must tell them with discretion, and pretend to 
believe that his audience is grown-up. Now it is 
extremely difficult to make a grown-up man believe 
in a happy ending to the career of, say, Humpty- 
Dumpty. If Humpty fall, then it is obvious that the 
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task of putting him together again must be beyond the 
King’s Jester as it was beyond His Majesty’s Men and 
Horses. But there is, as Touchstone observed, much 
virtue in “if”? Why not pretend that the wall was 
furnished with an invisible ladder, or even that 
Humpty’s seat was at the foot of the wall instead of on 
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top, so that “all-along” he never really fell? By 
this means the most funereal premise can be made to 


yield the most light-hearted conclusion. 


Example: Viscount A. and the Earl of B. are 
rivals for the hand of Lady C., upon whose virtue the 
-earl has committed a blackguardly attack. Under 
cover of a morning with the pheasants A. shoots B. 
The coroner’s jury returns a verdict of misadventure. 
But A.’s noble conscience smites him, and fondling 
Lady C.’s Plantagenet curls he sobs out his guilt upon 
her Tudor bosom. Can the young woman continue 
to hold, at the cinema, that hand which not Neptune’s 
Ocean nor the L.C.C. waterworks evermore may 
clean? ‘That is the problem, and for three acts they 
go at it hammer-and-tongs. At the end his lordship 
goes to shoot big game in Africa, and her ladyship 
becomes a hospital nurse. And then comes the 
epilogue. A poacher dying in the paupers’ ward 
confesses that it was he who, in revenge for police- 


court proceedings, shot the earl from behind a hedge, 
ALF. P 
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the viscount’s rifle having missed by a mile. He dies, 
and the sister’s next task is to attend a big game hunter 
who, having got it in the neck from a bison in Btongo- 
land, has come home to heal his wound. 

“Where are you hurt, my man?” asks the house 
surgeon. 

“Here!” says the noble fellow, pointing to the 
cardiac region. His eyes meet the sister’s, and he knows 
that “‘all-along ”’ he has not been a murderer. 

Does the reader think I exaggerate? Let me tell 
him that this type of play is never absent from the 
West End stage. ‘The following are some recent 
plots. An Eton and Oxford youth wants to marry a 
heathen Chinee, and discovers that she was kidnapped 
at birth and was the Duchess of Chingford’s daughter 
“all along.” A baronet forces a young lady, who has 
been speaking too contemptuously of her fallen sisters, 
to run away with him as his light-o’-love. A pistol 
being put to his head by her brother, he pulls out the 
marriage license of which he had “all along ” intended 
to make use. A lady secretary put poison into the 
morning sherry of her employer, a curmudgeonly 
countess. But the maid ultimately revealed that she 
had tripped on the mat and spilled the glass, and that 
the old lady had really died of a heart attack. So that 
“all along,” etc. The family of a renowned poet 
discovers at his death that he was a lifelong forger, and 
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that he had stolen all his works from a genius who 
starved to death in a garret. Problem: Must the 
family restore their ill-gotten fortune to the descendants 
of the real poet? Solution: Make the genius die a 
childless bachelor who, unknown to the thief, had 
bequeathed him the rights in his immortal works. So 
that “all along” old Blayds had done nobody any harm. 


Until recently I thought the cinema had avoided 
this particular peril. And then I went to see a film 
about a dusky Arab chief who abducted an English 
lady, put her into Arab costume, and subjected her to 
other indignities. But as he was young and handsome 
and of the exact colour of Cailler’s best milk chocolate, 
his victim forgave him. But later, when a rival 
Arab and pirate chief stole her, put her into 
another costume, and proffered parallel indignities, she 
slapped his face, and was altogether very cross. And 
when one of the pirate’s myrmidons clubbed the first 
Arab over the head so that she thought him dead, one, 
and only one, scream leapt from her heart—“ Ahmed, 
I love you !” 

And it fell out that, AFTER ALL, Ahmed was no Arab, 
but the son of an English lord and a Spanish dancer, who 
had fallen out of his perambulator on to the desert sand 
and had been adopted by the leader of a passing caravan. 
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How, then, you may ask, did European Ahmed 
come to be black, or so very nearly black? There 
is no answer. All we know is that in his heart 
there blossomed a white flower, the rose of perfect 
luv. 


CONCERNING THE TALMADGES 


Morueruoop is always a miracle. It is so stupendous 
a miracle that we have come to regard it as common- 
place. Every man owes his mother everything ; and 
to mine I owe, in addition, the recollection of the 
bonniest pair of black eyes that ever proceeded from 
another fellow’s fist. I was eleven, and had warmly 
resented a school-chum’s assertion that his mother was 
as good as mine. And, Tadpole minimus, alas, was 


twelve. .. 


Every mother is, by definition, the best of her 
kind, and in her eyes we must be the best in our kind. 
But what, I have often wondered, must be the soul- 
state of her whose geese are really swans? A Raphael 
is born to the world but once, and his rapture descends 
not again toearth. Oh fora profane painter who should 
show us on canvas tne mind of Amyas Leigh’s mother 
as she prepared to meet her son, or of any less heroical 
woman whose offspring has encircled the globe, or 
put up a record in Test Match cricket, or captained 
the winning team in the English Cup !_ What was the 


expression on the face of Mrs. Beeton’s mother on the 
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day her daughter published her immortal classic ? 
What film-fan would not gaze long into the counten- 
ance of Charlie Chaplin’s mother, seeking to find there 
the hint of pathos and of wizardry ? 

I have been peering at a photograph of Mrs. 
Margaret L. Talmadge which serves as frontispiece 
to her biography of the famous stars—The Talmadge 
Sisters. Can I read in those lineaments Norma’s 
proud beauty, Constance’s roguery, the mouse-like 
charm of Natalie—yes, and no. Mrs. Talmadge 
wears the mask of the Roman matron. The mother 
of the Gracchi must have looked so, and in that mien 
I trace little of the roguish and nothing of the timorous. 
But of purpose and vigour there is enough and to 
spare, and Norma, when she confronts the idiotic 
imbroglios and imbecile screen-plots of the American 


scenario-monger is obviously her mother all over 
again. 


Be it said, at once, that this is not a silly book. Mrs. 
‘Talmadge has resisted the thousand and one temptations 
to write foolishly, and her work shows the woman of 
the strong mind and warm, sensible heart. Had she 
been English she must have been born in Yorkshire, 
than which I, as a Lancashireman, know there is no 
higher praise, 

Let me admit that the passage at which I first 
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opened the book did, indeed, promise a kind of foolish- 
ness, Norma is sitting at the dinner-table, and, as her 
mother watches her far-away eyes and moving lips, 
she knows, not that her daughter is eating with her 
mouth open, but that she is memorising Shelley’s Ode 
to a Skylark. ‘This, we are told, Norma loved, not so 
much because of the beauty of the poem itself as 
because of her great love of birds. 


“* They are sacred, Peg,’ she said to me, one day, standing 
by the kitchen window and looking up at the wintry sky, 
waiting, by the way, for the cake-bowl to lick. ‘ They can 
soar straight into the clouds, which lead to the gates of 
Heaven. Do you suppose, Peg,’ she added dreamily, ‘ that 
one of them ever got through ?’” 


Are we to suppose that Norma ever really talked 
so, or that “ Peg’s” fancy is simply running away 
with her? Anyhow, the touch about licking the cake- 
bowl is delightful, and we have the further reassurance 
that Norma was, “ despite her intensity, essentially too 
much of the earth earthy ever to find happiness in 
religious seclusion.” Or in meandering with skylarks 
around ethereal and jasper gates. Whereas Holly- 
wood’s portals loomed ahead, substantial and of solid 


gold. 


It is interesting to read Mrs. Talmadge’s list of 
qualities which, in her opinion, are absolutely essential 
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to the making of a film star. Let me give them in 
full :— 


“1. A camera face. 

“2. Mobility—the facile power to reflect all human 
emotions and all shades of emotion. 

“3. Natural talent. 


“4. Brains with which to supplement and develop talent. 

“5. Health. 

“6. Imagination—the power to visualise and create. 

“7. A sense of drama—an instinctive feeling for conflict 
and situation. 


“8. ‘That indescribable quality, the key-note of the whole 
—-screen personality. 
“9. Perseverance.” 


Our authority tells us that in the “ non-celluloid ” 
world colouring may make up for irregularity of 
feature. But in the gelatine universe the camera is 
concerned, not with pink cheeks or red lips, but with 
whether there is too much or too little yellow in the 
eyes to make them photograph too large or too small, 
with the contour of the face, the height of the cheek- 
bones, the spacing between the eyes and from the upper 
lip to the nose. 


. . 


In another passage the writer laments the attitude 
of the American people towards their entertainers, 
“In other countries great actors are venerated and all 
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but adored.” The implication is that America as a 
whole may have more sense than the individual film 
fan. Perhaps America realises that not even a miracu- 
lous proportioning of yellow in the eye or the hair’s- 
breadth nicety of an upper lip constitute a great 
artist. Nine-tenths of the world’s film stars are 
brainless puppets, without minds, souls, or ordinary 
acting capacity. Nine-tenths of our screen idols 
are faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null. 
They are mannequins by nature, and you do not 
alter a mannequin by posing him or her in front 
of a camera. If Mrs. Talmadge wants venera- 
tion she must first supply the great artists to be 
venerated. I could boil down her list of qualifications 
to two items only—mind and temperament. ‘The 
camera face is pure fudge—except for an audience of 
fools. 


I once saw Bernhardt on the film, and she moved 
me more than any film star except Lilian Gish. Duse, 
I think, was never filmed. Do they tell me that that 
portrayal of exquisite sorrow “ tumbling in the hollows 
of her cheeks” must have failed because of something 
or other which can be measured with an inch rule? 

Garn ! 

This book has a portrait of Norma in Smilin’ 
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Through. I turn up my notebook and find that I 
wrote: “ The heroine of this picture dies from a gun- 


shot wound with less show of emotion than a Nippy 
receiving an order for a cup of tea.” 


Yet Norma’s cheek-bones are perfect. 


A GOOD FILM 


Let me admit that on the afternoon of my visit to 
the Tivoli not al! the programme was first rate. I 
arrived in time for a picture concerning the early life 
of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, from which it 
appeared that the heavenly music of Hamburg and 
Queen Victoria’s pet genius proceeded out of a broken 
heart, and that the Wedding March was actually the 
tribute of the rejected to the accepted of some flaxen 
ninny. Well, this may be true enough, but it is not 
the picture I make to myself of the grandson of Moses 
Mendelssohn, friend of Lessing, and prototype of his 
wise Nathan. 

In my mind’s eye Felix keeps on strumming those 
endless Songs without Words, of which the young 
Queen graciously turns over the leaves, or performing 
@ quatre mains with the Prince Consort the more 
proper parts of Elijah. But possibly the picture here is 
more suited to the homely pen of Mr. Laurence 
Housman than to the exotic quill of your scenario 
writer, What I saw of the film did not convince me. 
But then genius at work on stage or screen is never 


convincing. I seem to remember Sir Herbert ‘T'ree’s 
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Beethoven jotting down in a notebook some little 
thing for orchestra and choir what time the band 
played snippets from the Ninth Symphony. We are 
imminently threatened with a Chopin, when doubtless 
eighteen young women dressed as Nocturnes and a 
posthumous nineteenth will emerge from the shadows 
so cunningly cast by Messrs. Schwabe and Haseit and 
serenade the worn consumptive who has fallen asleep 
over his Steinway, 1925 model. Surely these great 
musicians should be heard and not seen? Both stage 
and film reverse the process, and the performance of 
the Wedding March on the Tivoli orchestra was 
almost grotesquely ineffective. Even the church at 
which Felix said good-bye to his love was more crooked 
than Pisa’s tower or Chesterfield’s steeple: I was 
much more nervous about it than I am about St. 
Paul’s, 

During the interval there was an organ recital, and 
again it seems to me to be a mistake to perform on 
multiple metal tubes an item intended for a single pipe, 
and that one the human voice—the Prologue to 
Pagliacci. Perhaps it is a sign of modern nerves that 
we can no longer tolerate the old tunes unless they are 
jazzed or transferred to some other instrument. Quite 
recently I attended a concert where the pianist sat 
silent whilst some fiddling virtuoso performed, unaccom- 
panied, Chopin’s hackneyed E flat nocturne. Why are 


A GOOD FILM “, 


these things done? After the recital came one of those 
admirable nature films. This one showed the habits of 
the seal in its pre-Woodward existence, and was 
delightful for the all-too-short time it lasted. Why, 
when the cinema gets hold of something really good, 
does it give us so little of it? 


At last the curtains parted, to disclose the Metro- 
Goldwyn super-film, He Who Gets Slapped. ‘The 
name of the producer, Victor Seastrom, was given in 
the programme, but I lit many matches and fumbled in 
vain for the name of the author, Leonid Andreyev. 
Seastrom is a great artist, but so, too, is Andreyev, if 
he is still alive, and was if he is dead. He wrote The 
Seven Who Were Hanged. ‘The name was flashed 
for a second on the screen, but its inclusion on the 
programme is at least as important as the reminder 
that they could have obtained Apollinaris at the 
bar. 

But for the picture I have nothing but praise. 
He Who Gets Slapped might be described as a fantasy 
on a theme which I seem to identify with poor Cros- 
land. One of Fate’s victims, struggling to his feet 
after a blow, said to Fate: ‘“‘ Why do you treat me 
thus?” “I don’t know,” replied Fate, and gave him 
another. “He,” in this film is a struggling scientist 
whose discoveries first, and wife later, are appropriated 
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by a rascally Baron. He denounces the thief before 
the Academy of Sciences, and in return is hit in the 
mouth. ‘The assembled wiseacres hail him as a clown, 
and it is to clowning that he betakes himself for a 
career, leaving wife and rascal to what a Mrs. Grundy- 
ish sub-title calls ‘‘ the dubious pleasure of each other’s 
society.” That they were nasty people had been 
sufficiently proved when they showed themselves 
addicted to sparkling Burgundy. 

The rest is a circus tale of blood and sawdust, with 
a dénouement in which a lion plays a hungry part. 
“Well moused, Lion!” we may say with Theseus. 
There is a beautiful and aristocratic bare-back rider, 
who is in love with her riding partner, and, of course, 
is beloved of him who now gets slapped for a livelihood. 
Her father, the Count Mancini, would play the part 
of Halévy’s Monsieur Cardinal, but there is nothing of 
la petite Cardinal, the essential coryphée, about the 
daughter. ‘The Count is excellently given by Mr. 
Tully Marshal, and the Baron, who adds to his rogueries 
by offering mock marriage with the damsel, is done 
with discretion by Mr. Marc McDermott. The nod 
with which the titled scoundrel greets the pandering 
father speaks whole volumes of Balzacian research into 
forgotten manners. But the film stands or falls by the 
playing of Mr. Lon Chaney, and it shall be said that 
Mr. Chaney proves himself to be a very fine actor 
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indeed. In this part he has all the wistfulness of James 
Welch, and though he is not handsome of feature 
much of the sad grace of Forbes-Robertson. He has 
immense power, too, and his performance gave me as 
much pleasure as anything I have seen on the three- 
dimensional stage for a long time. 

He Who Gets Slapped is half expressionistic and half 
representational. Some of the circus “shots” are 
admirable, and you might be looking at a Toulouse 
Lautrec. The whole business of the mock-obsequies 
of the clown is admirably pictorial, and at intervals a 
whitened figure symbolically twirls a cardboard globe 
to the eerie dinning of a gong. Possibly the meadow 
scenes are not as well done as I have seen Hepworth 
contrive. The lovers, who should be “astray in 
Erris,” have got lost in Los Angeles and are “ making 
mighty kisses’? with mouths too much made-up. So 
would they the multitudinous field incarnadine, 


making the green one red. 


LOVE AND NOAH WEBSTER 


Ir was the title of Mr. Wells’s early Love and Mr. 
Lewisham—reperused on the principle that old friends 
are best—which suggested my title, 

I had, you see, been reading my dictionary, Webster’s 
dictionary, first compiled in 1828, and brought up-to- 
date every quarter of a century or so. It isa wonderful 
book, and possesses for me the same quality of glamour 
as a school atlas or the railway guide. Exploring 
England on the map is an old game, and in conjunction 
with the railway time-table provides wonderful voyages 
for the spirit. Many have been the winter evenings 
when, toasting my feet by the fireside, I have journeyed 
romantically forth, over Cotswolds and Mendips, 
through vales of Clwyd and White Horse, across 
Yorkshire moors, drinking deep in the inn parlours of 
the heavenly-named Chew Magna, Pucklechurch 
and Appletreewick. The dictionary is travel-ground, 
too, and the country of your exploring is the human 
mind. In Webster all the passions, from A to Z, 
lie open to the intelligent reader. Every novel, every 
poem, every work of philosophy and fun, is contained 


within these pages. Every riddle, too, and with it 
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every answer. "Tis a solemn thought. ‘The reader 
who possesses sufficient power of selection needs but 
one book in his library—the dictionary, since it con- 
tains all others. It contains even that book which was 
in the mind of the popular writer when he wired his 
publisher : ‘‘ Will you give me £5,000 for 100,000 
words?”? ‘The publisher replied: “ Which words, 
and in what order ? ” 


Mischievously, it occurred to me to see what the 
great Mr. Webster, whose Christian name was Noah, 
had to say above love. By their fruits ye shall know 
them, and by an author’s attitude on this all-compelling 
and all-comprehensive subject you shall know his 
worth. 

“ Love,” according to Mr. Webster, is “a feeling of 
strong attachment induced by that which delights or 
commands admiration.” This seems to me to be a 
definition which defines quite perfectly what love is not. 
Love, surely—and I do not confound it with passion— 
is a feeling of strong attachment which has nothing 
whatever to do with admiration. Love is above and 
beyond logic, and when Tennyson said that we “ needs 
must love the highest when we see it,” he was not only 
talking early Victorian bunkum, but mistaking respect 
for liking. ‘The great point about love is that it 


functions outside the bounds of reason. There is no 
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purer quality in this passion than the child’s, who 
unreasonably adores that most crochety and cross- 
grained of tyrants, his nurse. ‘‘ Cold blood,” Mr. 
Philip Guedalla has taken occasion to say at a public 
debate, “‘is what one murders one’s relations in.” 
Hot blood, I take it, is the excuse for tolerating them. 
One loves people not for what they are, but in spite 
of considered judgment ; it is their faults and not their 
virtues which endear them to us. 

I suppose that love is the subject which has been 
most dwelled upon by all the poets from the beginning 
of time. I shall strengthen my argument with quota- 
tions from a single poet, and a single prose writer, who 
shall, however, be the greatest in their kind. Says 
Shakespeare : 


““ My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun ; 
Coral is far more red than her lips’ red : 
If snow be white, why then her breasts are dun ; 
If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head. ... 


and then goes on to make unflattering comparison 
between his roses and the damask of the lady’s cheek, 
artificial perfume and her natural breath. And the 
poet ends with the insufficient reasoning that he loves 
his mistress, not because she is Beauty, but because she 
is she and nobody else. And again, 


** Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds. . . .” 
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“O, no! it is an ever-fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken. . . .” 


Which, put into prose, means that you love your lover 
no less, even though he turn out to be thief or forger, 
assassin, bigamist, or any other kind of scoundrel. 


Let me now put the opposite case. I take my 
quotation from the third chapter of Jane Austen’s 
Sense and Sensibility. Marianne Dashwood is “ talking 
over” with her mother her sister Elinor’s young man. 


“‘ Edward is very amiable. But yet—he is not the kind 
of young man—there is a something wanting—his figure is 
not striking ; it has none of that grace which I should expect 
in the man who could seriously attach my sister. His eyes 
want all that spirit, that fire, which at once announce virtue 
and intelligence. And besides all this, I am afraid, mamma, 
he has no real taste. Music seems scarcely to attract him ; 
and, though he admires Elinor’s drawings very much, it is 
not the admiration of a person who can understand their 
worth. . . . I could not be happy with a man whose taste 
did not in every point coincide with my own. He must 
enter into all my feelings: the same books, the same music 
must charm us both. 


And it appears that on the previous evening Edward 
had read to the family a book of Marianne’s choosing. 
Mrs. Dashwood ventures the opinion that he would 
have done more justice to “simple and elegant prose,” 
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and complains that her daughter would give him the 
poems of Cowper. ‘“‘ Nay, mamma,” replies Marianne, 
“if he is not to be animated by Cowper!” We 
smile and turn back to the passage in the first chapter 
in which the three women are described. It runs : 

“ Elinor Dashwood had an excellent heart ;_ her disposition 
was affectionate, and her feelings were strong; but she knew 
how to govern them ; it was a knowledge which her mother 
had yet to learn, and which one of her sisters (Marianne) had 
resolved never to be taught.” 


Oh, Jane ! 


Roughly speaking, Webster’s dictionary contains 
some 350,000 words. And I am reluctantly driven 
to the conclusion that,alt hough he is right in 349,999 
instances, there is one word about which he knows 


nothing. 


aed 


SOME HERESIES 


I can never pass the National Gallery without a pang 
of jealousy. Why should we find a house for our 
painters and none for our poets? Why should we 
honour Gainsborough, Reynolds, Turner, and Co.— 
not to mention the foreigners—and have no roof 
for Shakespeare? Still, whatever Lord Liverpool’s 
Government may have done in 1824, they cannot 
have exceeded in wisdom that vote of £60,000 for the 
purchase of the Angerstein collection of paintings. 
Is not this a good occasion to ask who will be the first 
statesman to put up £60,000 for a National Theatre ? 
Give me that sum, and I will guarantee to put on a 
show to rival the National Gallery in interest, not 
in a hundred years, but in ten. And over the door- 
way I should inscribe the letters NO CRANKS 
ADMITTED. 


Freedom from cranks appears to me to have been 
the National Gallery’s greatest asset. It takes all sorts 
to make a world, and it takes all sorts of painters to 
make an art world. It may be that in the sight of God 


W. P. Frith, whose heart went out to the hungry 
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little acrobat in Derby Day was as good a man as El 
Greco, who, in spite of a seasick palette, yet manages 
to make the painters near him look like purveyors of 
coloured plates for Christmas numbers. In any case 
the trustees of this gallery have hung both artists ; 
you don’t even pay a penny, and they leave you full 
liberty to make your choice. 


It would, I think, be refreshing if people would 
make confession of what really interests them when 
they have passed the turnstile and deposited stick or 
umbrella. On Tuesday last I “did” the Gallery and 
found myself noting points which have little to do with 
art criticism, and nothing, I am persuaded, with art, 
‘Take, for example, Uccello’s The Rout of San Romano. 
This is the large picture with the two white horses, 
on the left as you go in. Did any horseman ever see 
such bitting? Clearly there can have been no 
R.S.P.C.A. in the fifteenth century. In most of the 
medizval pictures where there are horses the fault is 
the other way about, and the bits are so loose as to be 
obviously on the point of falling out of the horses’ 
mouths. It is curious that a thing has apparently only 
got to be incorrect for it at once to become high art. 
Note the Angel playing on a Musical Instrument, by 
Ambrogio de Predis, “The instrument, which is more 
or less fiddle-shaped, is held near the chin, but not 
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cuddled ; and it is obvious that the angel could have 
had no control over it. The bow is at least two inches 
out of place. ‘The worst sheep in the world is the 
mangy-looking object in Rubens’s Fudgment of Paris. 
And surely the goddesses are the three ugliest women 
in the world. ‘They look “ bloused with health,” as 
Tennyson puts it, and are also exactly like Henley’s 
barmaid, with this difference, that, having mopped the 
zinc of mythological public-houses for three hundred 
years and faced the London fogs for goodness knows 
how much of that period, they show no sign of fading, 
and will never disappear. 

On the other hand, take the famous Baptism of 
Christ, by Piero Della Francesca, the fifteenth century 
Umbrian, and note the subordinate figure of an 
unknown man pulling his shirt off prior to immersion. 
This is the same gesture as used to-day by the foot- 
baller who discards his jersey. Some of those old 
painters had eyes | Yet one of the world’s ugliest pictures, 
it has always seemed to me, is the Rokeby Venus. Did 
ever woman, desirous of looking at herself in the glass, 
take up a more elaborate, unnecessary and unconvincing 
pose? Whatever the country gave for it was too much. 
Nor am I enamoured of Titian’s Venus and Adonis. 
I feel that Titian sides with Venus. What English 
youth with a day’s cricket, golf, hunting, shooting, 
fishing, before him, or even with sea to bathe in or a 
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hill to climb—what lusty fellow with a summer’s day 
to hand would waste it in the most silken dalliance ? 


*“ Rose-cheek’d Adonis hied him to the chase ; 


Hunting he loved, but love he laughed to scorn . . .” 
But we must remember that Titian was a lousy 


foreigner, 4 4. 


My favourite picture in the Gallery is Corot’s Bent 
Tree. But I can get my fill out of this in ten minutes, 
whereas I can wander about Epping Forest for a day, 
and find my passion for beauty unslaked. My pot of 
hyacinths which cost me half-a-crown fills me with a 
greater wonder than the odourless canvases of Fantin 
Latour. Miillais’s Ophelia is just silly—the woman 
isn’t even wet. Tiepolo’s Trajan Horse wouldn’t hold 
a platoon of drummer boys. Why does Andrea de 
Solario paint Giovanni Cristofero Longono with his 
back to an exciting deer hunt? Quite obviously the 
fellow was again a beastly foreigner, and no sportsman, 
or he would not have shown his subject so indifferent 
to that at which no Englishman can look unmoved. 

But perhaps my main objection to the Gallery is its 
multiplicity of Saints. They find me so confoundedly 
ignorant. Who, for example, was Saint Gerome, 
besides being an obvious bore like the apothecary in 
Romeo and Fuliet ? Why should Saint Sebastian enjoy 
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being pierced with arrows? ‘The greater the number 
of arrows the greater his delight, according to the old 
masters. Possibly this gives us the clue to the saying 
of the Caliph in Hassan—“ Ecstasy !_ Ecstasy ! Thou 
art an ecstatic and wilt not suffer. I know the thick 


skins of martyrs.” 


But there is no better place on a wet day than the 
National Gallery. I would sooner see Hobbs make a 
hundred ; but the Death of Procris will serve. 

And now, Lord Liverpool’s successors, what about 
that National Theatre ? 


GROCK REQUESTS THE PLEASURE—— 


Ir was meat and drink to Touchstone to see a clown. 
What would it have meant to him to have been bidden, 
as I was a day or two ago, to sit at table with Grock, 
surrounded by a dozen or so of the great English 
laughter-makers of the past? Harry Paulo, Will 
Simpson, Whimsical Walker, Harry McClellan, Tom 
Coventry, J. M. Jones, O. W. Thomas, Bob Vallis, 
Harry Ashton—these are household names. Or if not, 
more shame to the household ! 

I cannot guess in what terms Touchstone would have 
accepted, and know merely that when I opened the 
envelope and saw that Grock would have me lunch 
with him, I emitted that sound which the great French 
clown uses to signify satisfaction. All frequenters of 
the Coliseum know the sound I mean. It defies 
description, or I would say that it is half-way between 
the howl and purr of a contented hyena. 


It was a graceful gesture on the part of this distin- 
guished actor, now so easily and pre-eminently at the 
head of his profession, to make this formal sign of 
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fellowship. Eclipse may have been first and the rest 
nowhere, but that is not to say that the other horses 
were not noble fellows of the same blood and mettle, 
‘That Grock was more than conscious of this was 
emphasised in his very tender, affectionate, and alto- 
gether human welcome of his guests. Our host was 


modest withal, as became the youngest of these great 
artists, many of whom had set the world Grocking whilst 
he was yet in his cradle. “There was a tinge of melan- 
choly about the gathering, but only a tinge ; and that 
this should be so was entirely fit and proper. Grock 
at his zenith, his guests moving to their setting—there 
was food for the philosopher in this. 


But there is a manly philosophy as well as a puling 
one, and good port is a fortifier of the spirit as of the 
stomach. It may be true, as the Preacher sayeth, that 
the time is at hand when the grasshopper shall be a 
burden and desire shall fail. But Stevenson also spoke 
truth when he said : 


“There is a great deal of very vile nonsense talked upon 
both sides of the matter : tearing divines reducing life to the 
dimensions of a mere funeral procession, so short as to be 
hardly decent ; and melancholy unbelievers yearning for the 
tomb, as if it were a world too far away. Both sides must 
feel a little ashamed of their performances now and again 
when they draw in their chairs to dinner. Indeed, a good 
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meal and a bottle of wine is an answer to most standard work 
upon the question.” 


It is possible that Mr. Harry Paulo’s crowded 
career has not left him much time for literary study. 
But he was talking pure Stevenson when he confessed 
his age as seventy-seven, declared himself satisfied that 
no man can go on winning the Derby for ever, paid the 
homage of the Master to the Pupil, and claimed the 
right to sit in his stall and let Grock amuse him for the 
rest of his natural life. Other speeches followed, 
betokening a courage rosy-cheeked and hale, and 
proving once more that a man is as old as he feels, 
and not a minute older. Among the guests was one 
of the Brothers Griffiths. To declare whether this was 
the artist informing the fore-hand or the hind-quarters 
of the celebrated Performing Horse were to expose a 
mystery. But I commit no violation when I say that 
this was the brother who impersonates the theatre 
manager. “I shall want a small table,” says the 
conjurer. ‘‘ Do you think a small table will be large 
enough ” asks the manager, all courtesy after the 
patching up of the precedent quarrel. We were only 
a small party at this luncheon, but the table which 
should have entirely contained the great-hearts of three 
and four score years sitting around it must have been 
as broad as the world. 
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I was a trifle late for the party, which, when I 
arrived, had already sat down to the feast, and it was 
with something of a shock that I found that I could 
not make out which was Grock. Foolishly I had ex- 
pected to see the real Grock, the Grock with the high 
forehead and the irrelevant smile. The distinguished- 
looking gentleman who sat in the President’s chair 
might have been some famous K.C., or Brigadier in 
mufti, or even a Cabinet Minister. But he did not 
recognisably belong to the Parliament of the Unwise 
who are the world’s laughter-givers. And once more 
I felt the truth of certain dicta to which the Fr ratellinis 
have lent the full weight of their authority: ‘‘ The 
clown has no life outside the circus or theatre. Between 
performances he exists, and no more. His whole being 
is bounded by a carpet thirteen yards square.” 

To discuss the technical excellences of Grock is 
not my province here, and I would not trespass on the 
functions of the dramatic critic. But I may perhaps 
say this—that if Coquelin was an actor, so too was 
Dan Leno, and so too is Grock. None of these has 
put himself, and himself alone, upon the stage. “They 
are quicker at these recognitions abroad, and the 
Comédie Frangaise only did what a National ‘Theatre 
should have done when it invited the Fratellinis to give 
a performance within its august walls, and hailed them 


as artists and brothers. 
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Many fine and some witty things have been said 
about clowns, of whose art the beginning and the end 
is that, in its presence, nationalities fade and peoples 
become as children of one family. But, less seriously, 
I like best the saying of Gémier: “‘ Now that Footit 
is dead and the Fratellinis have gone to England the 
theatre has nothing left for me to laugh at except its 
tragedians.” It would be a tragic day for England if 
Grock should ever desert her. And perhaps I may 
conclude with a little aphorism of my own: A good 
clown must be born to the sawdust ; a good spectator 
of clowns must have spent his childhood there. Grock 
is a child whom we must never give back to France. 


SICK FANCIES 


“ Booxs will be the death of you,” my old nurse used 
to say when she caught me relighting the candle and 
reading in bed. They very nearly were the death 
of me no later than Monday last. I had looked in at 
a furniture shop, with the ostensible purpose of demand- 
ing the cash price of a Queen Anne writing desk, and 
the ulterior one of inveigling the proprietor into an 
exchange for a second-best bedstead and two strictly 
Victorian armchairs, with possibly the make-weight 
of some thirty shillings. But whilst I was beating 
about the bush, under cover of examining everything 
else in the shop, my eye caught sight of a delicious 
little hanging bookcase. I stepped forward, not 
realising that between us was the head and well of a 
staircase, . . 


Now, I have four remarks to make here. First, 
that I have no grievance against staircases in general. 
It is obvious that there must be staircases, even in 
Bloomsbury. But need they be quite so steep and so 
long? Second, that ‘‘ Caveat emptor” is a maxim 


insufficiently borne in mind. It is up to the buyer of 
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Queen Anne writing desks to tread warily. ‘Third, 
that when Shakespeare made little Prince Arthur 
jump to his death from the castle walls and expire to 
the words— 

““O me! my uncle’s spirit is in these stones : 

Heaven take my soul, and England keep my bones!” 
he was using the utmost of poetic license. People who 
fall from any considerable height do not express them- 
selves in rhyme. ‘Take it from me! Fourth, that 
when the broker bawled at the top of his voice, “‘ Who’s 
that throwing furniture about ?”’ he was, I supposes 
making show of as much sympathy as his rude nature 
contained, 


My first solicitude on taking to my bed is to load 
the coverlet with all the masterpieces I have never 
mastered, Any visitor on Monday afternoon last, 
therefore, would have found me entirely hidden by 
most of the world’s Hundred Best Books. Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, Vhackeray’s Esmond, Scott’s Waverley, 
Byron’s Childe Harold, Dickens’s Our Mutual Friend— 
I shudder to think that these are but a few of the sins 
of omission which haunt me. 


Needless to say, the books do not get read, even 
under these favourable conditions. “The most I do 
in the way of literature is to turn the pages of Lamb’s 
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essay on The Convalescent, which already I know 
almost by heart. Memory refreshed, I pass to the 
compiling ofa suitable epitaph. One that I saw recently 
seemed, with certain alterations, entirely applicable. 
“ Here,” the stone reads, “lies the Body of Timothy 
Brown, who left a Wife and nine Children to Shift 
for Themselves.’ Substitute “ creditors,” and the 
inscription would, at least, not be a lying one. 

I next pass to the Obituary Notice, of which, as a 
working journalist, I have concocted my_ share. 
““Some months, or even weeks, ago,” I repeat in the 
sickness of my fancy, “the subject of this Memoir 
met with a fall downstairs, from the effects of which 


he never properly recovered.” 


But all my thoughts on Monday were not of this 
melancholy order. ‘To begin with, my bed commands 
the garden. ‘“‘ Commands” is a big word, but let me 
say in extenuation that the garden is a small one. It is 
the smallest back-garden in London, and no bigger than 
a fair-sized hearthrug. Nursing my all but broken 
ankle, I hit upon and elaborated the idea of giving a 
féte champétre so soon as the dog-days should be here. 
These were my plans. I should hire a statue of Eros, 
enthrone him in the centre of the grass plot, and 
illuminate with fairy lamps. Fancy dress of the 


Watteau period would be insisted upon, and my gilt- 
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edged, stylish invitation cards would bear a notification 
to that effect. J should have a band if I had to uproot 
the rhododendron in the corner. A buffet would be 
dressed against that bit of brick wall. Perhaps not all 
London, but all of it that really counts, would be there ; 
and we should be the envy of eighty-four bedroom 
windows. I know, because I’ve counted them. 

And the cost ? 

That reminded me. Slowly, painfully and with 
conscientious care, I filled in the form deferentially 
supplied by the Insurance Society which undertakes 
to issue bushels of largesse in compensation for the 
minor mishaps of existence. On this form I explained 
that my ankle was virtually broken. It seemed a good 
form, an honest form. It contained no reference to 
opening time. ‘There was no catch in it. Would I 
state what I considered to be a fair and reasonable sum 
to be paid in immediate settlement ? I thought of my 
féte champétre and mentioned the modest amount of 
forty guineas. I had originally written twenty guineas, 
but the party was to be in August and iced champagne 
is always comforting. 

“Was to be,” the reader has doubtless noted. For 
there was a snag after all ; I had not noticed that little 
bit about a sympathetic visit from the Medical Officer 
of the Company. 
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On the Tuesday morning a marvellous pianola, 
which one day last week I had rashly ordered on the 
hire-purchase system, arrived. Now I ask you, could 
any invalid not actually at death’s door have resisted ? 
Despite an ankle still appreciably swelled—that is, if 
you count the bandage—I was in the middle of a 
rendering of The Ride of the Valkyries, finer than 
Weingartner and Koussevitzky combined, when a 
visitor was announced, and Doctor Catchem, medical 
officer of the Solatium Insurance Co., walked in. 

Idrawaveil.... 
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AT LORD’S 


“It is little I repair to the matches of the Southron 
folk, 
Though my own red roses there may blow ; 
It is little I repair to the matches of the Southron 
folk, 
Though the red roses crest their caps, I know, 
For the field is full of shades as I near the shadowy 
coast, 
And a ghostly batsman plays to the bowling of a ghost, 
And I look through my tears on a soundless-clapping 
host 
As the run-stealers flicker to and fro, 
To and fro :— 
O my Hornby and my Barlow long ago!” 


I MAKE no apology for quoting the old poem once 
again. It ran like music through my mind ona certain 
Wednesday afternoon as I sat at Lord’s watching the 
Lancashire batsmen put together a laborious couple of 
hundreds. It is true that the Middlesex bowlers, 
helped by the pitch, made the ball sit up and talk ; but 
there was a lamentable absence of repartee on the 
part of Jack Sharp’s less than merry men, flushed 
though they might well have been with their South 
African victory. No, the men of my county thought 
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only of saving their skins, and one of them, Makepeace, 
was smitten hip, thumb and thigh in the process, 
Allen was the bowler, and I do not think that old man 
Hornby would have turned the other cheek quite so 
tamely. “A. N.” would just have tucked in his shirt, 
hit a couple of sixes, run Barlow out, grinned at the 
newcomer, and batted himself into good appetite for 
lunch. Perhaps I am taking too romantic a view of 
the past. Perhaps my old heroes were less skilful than 
their successors. They were certainly less cautiousy 
and there was an air of “a peerage or Westminster 
Abbey ”—a century or a duck—about the old-timers, 
which pleased one vastly. 


The croaker who goes about bemoaning that cricket 
is not what it was is a public nuisance, like all of his 
kind. But will anybody seriously contend that the 
Lancashire eleven of to-day could put up anything of 
a fight against that team of my youth, which, a little 
after the almost mythical time of Hornby and Barlow, 
was made up of such giants as A. C. Maclaren, R. H. 
Spooner, Albert Ward, J. T. Tyldesley, Johnny Briggs, 
and Arthur Mold? Or that the Middlesex eleven of 
to-day could hold its own against such men as A. J. 
Webbe, A. E. Stoddart, C. I. Thornton, P. J. T. 
Henery, J. T. Hearne, and the great left-hander, 
Ford? But then, I suppose, I could go through each 
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of the counties in turn and show that they are not 
what they were. Whereby, I must, I suppose, write 
myself down an old fogey. And that I most firmly 
decline to do. So, with my readers’ consent, we will 
pass on to other considerations. 


It was interesting to note that the googly, the “ two-= 
eyed” stance and the crowding of the fielders to the “on” 
side were not greatly in evidence on that Wednesday, 
The field for Allen’s fast bowling was set exactly as 
Maclaren used to set his for Mold—three slips and a 
long slip, a backward point, cover, mid-off, mid-on, 
short-leg. Allen is a beautiful bowler, with something 
of the grand style about him. I hate to see an ugly 
bowler, having been brought up on the classic deliveries 
of Briggs and Mold, as complementary one to the other 
as the second and third movements of Tschaikowsky’s 
Pathetic Symphony. Mold never “threw” in his 
life, and nobody ever said so, except the batsmen who 
never learned to play him. Frederick Gale, another 
old-stager, writing in 1880, made unfavourable com= 
parison between the bowlers of that day and the heroes 
of his youth. Cricket, it seems, never is what it was, 
nor was what it had been. Modern trundling, said 
Gale, compared with Alfred Shaw, “is as much like 
bowling as the kick of a cow is like the stride of a 
racehorse.” Still, I think he would have approved 
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the delivery of young Allen. With the revival of 
bowling at the wicket comes the restoration of the cut 
and the late cut. R. Tyldesley and young Iddon 
showed us one or two strokes exactly like the illustration 
in the Badminton Book of Cricket entitled “ Shrews- 
bury cutting.” 


By the way, I was sorry to note the reappearance of 
the tea interval. In my day cricketers were not so 
effeminate. If the sun proved too hot for the fieldsman 
he collapsed, was carried off the ground, and a substitute 
fielded in his stead. Arthur Shrewsbury, resuming 
after lunch, would give orders for a cup of tea to be 
brought out to him at five o’clock ! Nowadays the 
whole field slinks in to tea and buttered muffins at a 
quarter past four, and the game is, with luck, stodgily 
resumed at twenty minutes to five. And why does 
snobbery still prevail at Lord’s ? Why are the members 
of the same eleven divided into amateur sheep and 
professional goats? Why do they not all make entry 
from the same gate? Did these good fellows, when 
they stood shoulder to shoulder in another field, go 
over the top from different ends of the trench? But 
not even war will teach Southron folk. In the more 
sensible North we have put an end to that nonsense. 
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I spent the tea interval debating this, and also the 
composition of the crowd which manages to get to 
Lord’s in the middle of the week. After much cogita- 
tion I resolved this as follows : 


Per Cent. 

Unemployed by choice (i.¢., leisure classes) . 10 

Unemployed by force ‘ : ee 

Unemployable : E : J "FO 

Ladies : : é : : ‘ 5 

Schoolboys . : 5 : ‘ pee 

Journalists . ; . ‘ : > Pe 
Truants (1.¢., people who have business else- 

where) : : : ; oa 
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Many, indeed, are the hours I stole as a boy to 
squander at Old Trafford. And I see no reason to 
credit the truant youth of London with less sense of 
what is befitting the finest game in the world. 


A WILLOW SONG 


Ir the last test of a game is its capacity for being 
written about, then Cricket is easily King. Cricket 
is amenity ; there are pleasant things to be said about 
it, as Dickens, Meredith, and Miss Mitford knew. 
Has not one of our modern story-tellers taken the game 
no later than this week as a single theme for a full- 
length novel? But I imagine Mr. Neville Cardus, 
whose Days in the Sun lies before me, to be a despiser 
of the fictional aspects of cricket. What’s Hecuba to 
a batsman well set, or to a bowler nearing the end of 
his repertory? Until the sun declines behind the 
trees, and these, with shadowy fingers, steal to the 
wicket and draw stumps for the day—until seven 
o’clock, in plain English, the world holds for your true 
cricketer neither love nor hate. For him, marrying 
and giving in marriage, battle, murder and sudden 
death, are in suspense. Your novelist must condescend 
to love and such-like trivialities ; your chronicler is 
for the game, the whole game and nothing but the game. 
Mr. Cardus is such an one. 

““Ce que j’adore dans la musique,” wrote Gon- 
court, ‘‘ce sont les femmes qui écoutent.” ‘There is a 
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danger in writing of Mr. Cardus’s quality—the danger 
that we may come to prefer the thing written to the 
thing written about. Cricketers are but men, and our 
author would too often have them gods. The finest 
plece of writing about cricket that I know is Mr. 
Cardus’s description of Richardson’s bowling against 
the Australians in the last innings of the Manchester 
‘Test Match over a quarter of a century ago. Now Mr. 
Cardus cannot have been more than seven or eight 
years old at the time, and there is the additional dis- 
ability that he did not see the match !_ I did, and can 
testify that the event was almost as glorious as our 
chronicler’s reconstruction. After all, Shakespeare 
was not present at Agincourt. Still, with this in mind, 
it is well to bring to the reading of Mr. Cardus just 
one little pinch of salt, whereby the extravagance, 
which is ever the heightening quality of the artist, 
stands corrected. Did our author ever see “ W. G.” ? 
We feel the impertinence of the question when we read : 
“No lover of cricket as he wanders about Lord’s can 
very well keep the thought of Grace from his mind, 
for though Grace was a Gloucestershire man surely he 
larded the green earth at Lord’s till the very spirit of 
him may be said to have gone into the grass.” 
‘“ Larded,” though derivative, is pure loveliness ; and 
I repeat that there is the danger that we may esteem 
the finding of this adjective a more notable thing than 
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the achievements which called it into being. There is 
less doubt that our author saw J. T. Tyldesley plain, 
and more than once—yet here again his youth be- 
wrayeth him. The “slash stroke, that upper-cut over 
the slip’s heads ” was the invention not of “‘ Johnny” 
Tyldesley but of “ Johnny” Briggs. It may even be 
doubted whether Briggs ever got out in any other way. 


Many people will read this book for the soundness of 
its theory—its condemnation, for example, of the two- 
eyed stance, which has abolished the cut and the off- 
drive and made that side of the wicket “as dull as a 
winter’s day ”—but I have read and shall re-read it for 
the pictures it conjures up of great batsmen and great 
bowlers in being. Mr. Cardus holds by old Buffon’s 
theory : thestyleisthe man. Maclaren, Ranjitsinhji, 
Spooner, Trumper, Duff, Shrewsbury, Lucas, W. W. 
Read—these, he tells us, were stylists. Not one of 
them played his game after the manner of the others. 
They expressed in cricket their own private and im- 
mortal souls, using bats as other men use fiddles and 
brushes. ‘They were, in short, artists. And Mr. 
Cardus goes on to declare that every one of Hirst’s 
innings was an autobiography—it almost told you what 
his politics were. “So with Maclaren. Once you 
had seen him at play, masterfully putting balls to the 
boundary—nay, he dismissed them from his presence 
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with the wave of an imperial bat—you knew the man.” 
And we are invited to measure the shock with which 
we should have discovered, after an elegy in batsman- 
ship by Shrewsbury, that its author was a loud, 
Rabelaisian fellow. Quaife, we are reminded, was no 
Boythorne roaring a gusty way through life; while 
C. B. Fry “deliberately turned his mind and spirit 
inside out for all the world to look at.” 

Mr. Cardus is as much an artist as these men in 


flannels, and I shall here make good this claim : 


“A bat, indeed, can look an entirely different instrument 
in different hands. With Grace it was a rod of correction, 
for to him bad bowling was a deviation from moral order ; 
Ranjitsinhji turned a bat into a wand, passing it before the 
eyes of the foe till they followed him in a trance along his 
processional way; George Hirst’s bat looked like a stout 
cudgel belabouring all men not born in Yorkshire ; Macart- 
ney used his bat all for our bedazzlement, as Sergeant Troy 
used his blade for the bedazzlement of Bathsheba—it was a 
bat that seemed everywhere at once, yet nowhere specially.” 


One would like to quote the whole of the chapter on 
Walter Brearley. To describe “ Ranji” our author 
calls on the muse that sent Coleridge his visions of 
Kubla Khan ; for Maclaren he demands that a “ minor 
Gibbon must unloose a majesty of cadence.” But 
Brearley, he tells us, is like the wind in Dickens that 
roared “Ho! Ho!” all over the countryside till it 
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got tired of inland fun, scampered out to sea and, with 
the other winds, made a night of it. Brearley was the 
great Lancashire wind blowing through cricket. It is 
unlikely that these old heroes will recognise themselves 
in these heroic pages. To say truth, the modest fellows 
are drawn just a shade bigger than life-size, like Harry 
of England and his merry men, Shakespeare and Mr. 
Cardus? My pen gallops a-pace. But so does our 
author’s. And so, too, must gallop Tyldesley’s sense 
of his own awe and wonder when he reads that he was 
ever “a born pragmatist.”’ 


TEST FEVER 


AxsoutT the hour which was to bring the news of the 
third day’s play in the Second Test Match and Eng- 
land’s reply to the Australians’ ‘“‘ mammoth” total, a 
musician of some distinction “ blew” into my rooms. 
““What’s the score?” I asked. “ Elgar’s A flat,” he 
replied, dumping a huge parcel. Thereupon a colloquy 
ensued like that attending Polonius’s simple : ‘‘ What’s 
the matter ?”? When I had explained whom the match 
was between, and that for two days the young country 
and the old had been at each others’ throats, my friend 
beamed enlightenment. ‘“ Ah!” he said, ‘‘ in South 
Africa, I presume?” 

te is a composer and, as such, apart from his 
kind. He is a Viennese Jew of Spanish extraction, 
born and bred Chingford way, and not, I think, a 
typical Englishman. For you may know your country- 
man by his knowledge and love of cricket. Cricket is 
the defence we put up when we are told that we are 
not a nation of operamongers. Faced with Verdi’s 
Falstaff or Otello, we reply : Yes, but that’s not our 
job. Who ever asked a greasy Italian to stand up to 
fast bowling on a worn wicket? Alas! that Puccini 
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himself could have fared no worse in that fatal second 
innings than Tyldesley, Gilligan, and Tate! The 
present English eleven possesses an undoubted tail, but we 
may at least be proud that, like English music, it is not 
nearly all tail. I have been trying to make up an eleven 
of British composers, and here it is: Purcell, Arne, 
Dibdin, Balfe, Wallace, Stanford, Parry, Mackenzie, 


Bennett, Sullivan, and Costa. What, with here and 
there an exception, a crew! ‘They tell me the 


musical times have changed, and that places must be 
found in such a list for Elgar, Holst, and Herman 
Finck. Even so, we must be the Derbyshire of that 
world. 


It must be admitted that the fuss created by that 
morning’s evening papers was neither as ridiculous 
nor as loathsome as newspaper fusses usually are. 
None of us is really interested in a third of a dis- 
membered female discovered behind a currant bush 
at Pevensey until the other Mr. Douglas has pickled 
that remnant in the brine of his tears. But we are all 
of us, to an Englishman, in thrall to the mimic warfare 
of those five pitched, possibly too well-pitched, battles 
down under. Defeat in Australia, on those over- 
prepared or over-natural wickets, is not really defeat 
in the sense of an overthrow at Lord’s or Old Trafford. 
We should not really “ count” a match played on the 
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asphalt at Olympia. But the business is sufficiently 
serious for us all pleasurably to have lost our heads on 
that never-to-be-forgotten Monday morning. Serious- 
minded financiers—not your mere stockbroker of the 
tall hat and taller stories, but the heads of firms with a 
beard, family, and golf handicap of forty—men of 
indisputable standing told me afterwards that the news 
of those two hundred and eighty-three runs and no 
wicket broken had an appreciable effect on the tone of 
the Exchange. Bulls became more tauroesque than 
ever, and bears, for once, laid their churlishness aside. 
I myself, who shun your stockbroker far more carefully 
than any devil, was tempted to have a go at some 
shares in a disappointing gold mine, which is now 
credibly rumoured to be about to produce tin. The 
excitement was tremendous. Or shall I say that it 
was huge, for strictly speaking, it was not tremendous 
at all, since there was nothing to be feared from it ? 
The elation and suspense were natural, legitimate, and 
even praiseworthy. Natural, because your Englishman 
was ever fond of Aunt Sally, and has no objection to 
a Sally who, like the Boche, can hit back. Now the 
war habit is not easily lost, and the Test Matches 
provide a vent for a kind of emotion which for the 
last ten years has known some very intensive culture, 
Occasional boredom apart, those of us who were 
warriors, and those too who served out the bully beef 
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to the men and the hay to the horses, were for a long 
period on the very tip-toe of being. To us the Peace 
has had little to offer except bodily safety. Its Jongueurs 
have been almost unendurable. I firmly believed the 
old soldier who said to me: “I’d join up again ter- 
morrer, Guv’nor, if we was sure of another war.” 

But at the pleasant time of Test Matches we return 
to those blessed war conditions. Suspense is once 
more in the air. Who, watching fearfully such 
innings as those played by Hobbs and Sutcliffe, could 
have bethought him of lesser travail? A lover, he 
must have overlooked his mistress; a bankrupt, he 
must have forgotten Carey Street ; a worshipper 
of Shakespeare, he remembered not Drury Lane. 
To us on the uninteresting side of the globe our 
newspapers must serve for eyes, and to do them justice 
they perform that function tolerably well. It is 
pleasant to hear them determine, like Lady Catherine 
de Bourgh anent the weather, what batting we shall 
have on the morrow. The papers told us in nice bold 
print what each of us was thinking—that there’s life 
in the old dog yet, and that possibly we might, somehow 
or other, muddle through. If only Hendren could be 
induced to remember that he is an England batsman, 
and if Woolley would deny himself that habit of going 
lame! But there, whatever the result of the match, 
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the one important thing was achieved. Exaltation and 
the sense of our Englishness had come into the mind 
again. I blame the papers for one thing only, and that 
is their monstrous preference for the Southern batsman. 
Crack though Hobbs is and was, he cracked first, and 
Sutcliffe did not at once get his proper share of the 
praise. That Yorkshireman showed a finer im- 
partiality, who said: “If they want to win, let ’em 
send out the Yorkshire team with Hobbs. ‘T’other 
blokes ain’t necessary.” 

Shall we win the rubber? I don’t know, and I 
don’t greatly care. What I do know is that I shall be 
in a fever of expectancy throughout every blessed day 
of the present, and I fear decisive, match, that I shall 
scale the heights of ecstasy and plumb the depths of 
despair, and that I shall retain enough philosophy to 
realise that the thing is, after all, only a game, and that 
the failure of our eleven young men in flannels to beat 
their eleven young friends is not to send the Empire 
tottering to its doom. 


KINGS AND QUEENS 


I aM rather a dab hand at parlour games. Give me 
pencil, paper and such a word as “theophilan- 
thropic”’ or “siphonobranchiate’”’ and I will in the 
next twenty minutes construct out of their letters as 
many words as the next man. ‘The other evening I 
played at “counties,” and within the allotted ten 
minutes managed to write down all those in England, 
less two, and the two debatable ones. Bedford and 
Huntingdon eluded me, and they ruled out Wolver- 
hamptonshire. Then came the vexed question of 
Monmouth. Now all I know about Monmouth is 
that I once spent a Sunday at Chepstow, and was 
unable to get a drink all day, which strikes me as 
un-English. Scotland was then proposed, and I did 
not do so well. Over Ireland I shall draw a veil, 
though not, be it said, a political one. One genius 
astonished the company with such names as Carlow, 
Monaghan and Cavan, but then he was a traveller in 
whisky, and not, I think, entitled to compete. 


“Kings of England” is a good game, for you shall 
not find on an average more than one person in a 
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drawing-room who can write down the names of our 
rulers in their order, beginning with William the 
Conqueror. “In their order” is of importance, for 
anybody can make up indiscriminate bundles labelled 
three Richards, four Williams, eight Henrys, with 
here and there a Stephen and a John. But to get the 
correct succession of York and Lancaster is a plaguey 
business. “There is an Honours Course to this game, 
which begins with King Alfred. Personally, I can 
never do any better than Alfred, Hengist, Horsa, King 
Arthur, Canute, Hardicanute, Harold Harefoot, 
Ethelred the Unready, and Edward the Confessor, 
which historians tell me is incorrect in several 
particulars. I have never been at a party where the 
prize offered for the correct Honours solution has been 
won. But then the circles in which I move are not 
really intellectual, though you cannot catch us tripping 
over the billiards champions of the past thirty years or 
the Derby winners since Hermit. 


The other day I came across a delightful crib to the 
“Kings of England” game. It consists of a tiny 
booklet of coloured wood-cuts folded accordion 
fashion. Each page, four inches by two, presents a 
picture of an English king with one line concerning 
his character, and six devoted to his reign. William I. 
is “ Brave and clever, but severe,” and the events 
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include Domesday Book, the planting of the New 
Forest, and the building of the Tower of London. 
William II. is “‘ Brave, unjust and cruel.” In this 
reign the Goodwin Sands overflowed—a fact which I 
had forgotten—and Westminster Hall was built. 
Henry I. is “ Brave, learned and accomplished.” 
This reign is noted for Plagues, Fires, Earthquakes, 
and a revival of Science at Cambridge, but we are not 
told whether there was any connection between these 
phenomena. Stephen was “‘ Unprincipled, brave and 
generous,” and saw 1,500 castles erected. (So, for 
once in its history, the building trade must have 
prospered.) Henry II. was ‘ Brave, patriotic and 
superstitious.” Under him 1,100 castles were 
demolished, so that at least the housebreakers must 
have done well. Glass, by the way, was now first 
introduced into private houses. 

John interrupts the tale of courage. He is “ Mean, 
treacherous and cruel.” I am reminded here of the 
difference between private and Royal personages. 
John “quarrels with the Pope about the right of 
electing Archbishops.” By nature I am not quarrel- 
some, but even were I of a fractious disposition I 
cannot conceive a subject less likely to bring me to a 
brawl. On the other hand, I should resent very 
strongly any interference, Popish or otherwise, with 
the purely English right to select our team against the 
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Australians. Under Henry III. gold coin was first 
used. (Its last use seems nearly as far off.) 


I am not going to weary the reader with the entire 
series. To Edward III. we must be grateful for 
abolishing Law Pleadings in French. English 
justice needed English speech. Some of the character- 
sketches err on the side of leniency. ‘‘ Brave, ambitious 
and cruel” is too flattering for the third Richard, 
though “ Mild, but imbecile” will do very well for 
the sixth Henry. Other delineations lack grandeur, 
Was not Elizabeth more than “ Vain, tyrannical and 
hypocritical’? She had at least the sense to refuse 
Philip of Spain, and to leave Shakespeare in undisturbed 
prosecution of his genius. Too much pity seems to 
me to have been wasted upon her rival, Mary. One 
never hears Elizabeth’s side of the question. My 
booklet says succinctly : “ King of Scots blown up ; 
Mary Queen of Scots beheaded.” But would not 
“blown upon’’ have done for Mary? ‘That lady’s 
reputation must have been woefully soiled in the eyes 
of the English Court. 


Nearing our own times our little history becomes 
circumspect. George III. is “ Brave, devout and 
amiable.” Nothing is said about imbecility, but then 
I gather that his Majesty had not been dead many 
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years before this book was published. George IV. is 
“Vain, humane and accomplished.” But the fact that 
his accomplishments were principally in libertinage is 
not recorded. William IV. is “ Amiable and irre- 
solute.” In this reign there was a Great Eclipse of 
the Sun, which, one gathers, was merely an instance 
of the French “ reculer pour mieux sauter.” That 
orb retired for a moment to put on increase of splendour 
for the glorious reign to follow. But of the reign 
and of the great and good Victoria nothing is sald. 
Silence may have the majesty of absolute praise. Or 
pees the book was pea in. 837. 


of our 35 rulers (including en Ig are 
dubbed “brave,” though this adjective is denied, 
curiously enough, to Henry VIII. ..<Lhes other 
principal qualities are: Cruel, 63 -.weak,..55 
ambitious, 4 ; talented, 4 ; amiable, 3; and arbitrary, 
2. And I doubt whether you could say more for a 
collection of commoners distributed throughout seven 


hundred and fifty years. 


A new game now occurs to me, since I am made 
word perfect in the kings. It is called “* Queens 
of England,” and starts with Matilda, Consort to 
William I. It should be immensely dificult. 


IN 1825 


Ler me begin the New Year roundly. To him that 
deserves shall be given ; but I am not sure that the 
welcome Christmas present from a Daily Chronicle 
reader—which has suggested my heading—does not 
transcend desert. It is a little book of geography, and 
its complete title is The British Empire in 1825. The 
author tells me in his preface that his little volume is 
designed as a supplement to his Grammar of General 
Geography, in which it was impossible to enlarge on 
British Topics. “ It possesses, perhaps, superior claims 
even to that work.” So a proud father, confessing 
that his second son is handsomer than his first. British 
geography, we are told, should not be taught as a 
subject of remote or abstract curiosity. Its study 
“affords gratification in the closet and promotes the 
gains of the counting-house.” To render his Book 
inviting to the eye the Author has embellished his 
Work with numerous Views of considerable Places 
and remarkable Objects. In educating young ladies 
he “ confesses he is a friend to the good old fashion of 
working samplers of the British Islands, or of the 
districts in which they respectively reside.” And the 
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student who desires to wander further in company with 
this excellent clergyman is invited to peruse his Three 
Elegant Volumes of the Natural and Artificial Wonders 
of Great Britain. 


The Work is written in approximately equal 
quantities of large and small print, the large being 
used for matters admitting no dispute, such as, for 
instance, the longitude of St. Helena, the small serving 
for more personal opinion, as, for example, the amount 
of latitude safely to be allotted an illustrious prisoner. 
These remarks are invariably preceded by a warning 
** Obs.,” which I take to be short for ‘‘ Observation.” 
Thus we read that “‘ By means of its powerful and 
unequalled Navy the British Government is enabled 
to extend its authority over all seas ; and Britannia is 
justly said to be Mistress of the Ocean and Queen of 
the Isles.” To which Obs. adds: ‘‘ This, however, 
is merely honorary and poetical, for the sea is the 
common property of all nations.” But it is well for 
the poetical to have a practical basis, and it is pleasant 
to read that in 1825 Great Britain had 1,000 ships 
of war, of which 200 were of the line, or above 60 guns, 
while all the other navies of the world put together did 
not greatly exceed 500 ships, with less than 100 sail 
of the line. 
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The sea disposed of, the boundaries of Empire in 
1825 are then determined. They read no more 
importantly than: Great Britain, Colonies in North 
America, Africa, the East and West Indies, and the 
fortresses of Malta and Gibraltar. The population is 
returned as: England, 11} millions ; Wales, 2 million ; 
Scotland, 2 millions ; Ireland, 7 millions. And now 
we come to the weather. Owing to the vicinity of the 
ocean these Islands are “constantly watered by the 
clouds, covered with perpetual verdure, and rendered 
the garden of the world.” - Could the poet in Hassan 
have said more? Obs. interpolates here a remark of 
Charles II. to the effect that the English climate was 
attended with one advantage over every other country 
in Europe—the advantage being that Majesty could 
go abroad more days in the year, and more hours in 
the day, with pleasure, and without trouble or incon- 
venience. This well-watered soil of Britain “ amply 
rewards the husbandman, yielding abundance of grain, 
fruit, vegetables, wool, cheese and butter ?—the wool, 
apparently, growing on the hedges, and the cheese and 
butter sprouting in the kitchen-gardens. ‘The folk are 
hardy, and are composed of all those nations which, 
through a series of ages, “ have settled in these Islands 
as in an asylum,” 


Government comes next, and Ods. breaks in upon a 
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pleasant Essay on the Political Constitution of the 
Empire to remark that ‘“ Much of the happiness of 
the people depends on the honour and humanity of a 
Justice of the Peace, who may become a blessing or a 
curse to his neighbourhood as he conducts himself 
with wisdom and humanity, or folly and caprice.” 
Coroners are chosen who shall summon twelve neigh- 
bours “‘ for the purpose of ascertaining that no person 
meets improperly with a violent death.” Every 
hundred has its High Constable, and every parish its 
Constable, whose duty it is to attend the High Con- 
stable, to keep the peace, and to detain offenders. So 
that, in 1825, Dogberry and Verges must still have 
been a popular skit. The crimes punishable by hanging 
are murder, robbery, forgery, maiming, stabbing, and 
housebreaking. Forgery, says Obs., has been greatly 
on the increase of late, ‘‘ perhaps because it is punished 
with the same degree of severity as murder.”” Which 
is rather like saying that you may as well be hung for 
a lamb as a sheep. Whatever the reason for the 
increase, it appeared that the number of persons 
prosecuted for forgery of Bank of England notes 
between January 1 and April 10, 1818, was the 
almost incredible number of 129. 


In the same spring 1,200 persons were imprisoned 
under the game laws, and “all parties,” including, 
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presumably, the poachers, “‘ concur in the necessity of 
an immediate revision.” Obs. here utters a discreet 
protest against six English boroughs with only twelve 
voters returning twelve members to Parliament. ‘This 
he calls a “ departure from reason,” and this section of 
the Geography ends with a recapitulation of the 
inherent right of every Englishman to speak, write, 
print, and publish the truth on all subjects of public 


interest, 


THE SUBJECT CONTINUED 


In 1825 there were in Great Britain 2,429,630 houses 
inhabited ; 82,364 unoccupied ; and 24,679 building. 
The strength of the Army was 100,000; of the 
Royal Navy 15,000 3 of the poor a full two millions, 
“to support whom more than eight millions are 
collected annually.” Forty pounds a year, we know 
by contemporary authority, constituted riches; but 
four pounds per annum must surely have meant passing 
poverty. The poor were increased during the late 
Napoleonic wars by two causes: “the diminished 
value of money and the wicked spirit of monopoly in 
those who could command capital.” Statistics a 
hundred years ago were of manageable size. In 1814 
the expenses of the Government amounted to 120 
millions, of which twenty-eight millions were for the 
Navy, thirty-nine millions for the Army, and thirty- 
three millions for the National Debt. “The rest” 
—and if my arithmetic is any good it was a small 
remainder—“ was for the civil list.” 


But let me leave figures and come to the humanities. 
A passage on Religion and Learning recalls the old 
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story of the lady who inquired from Sydney Smith as 
to the functions of an Archdeacon. “‘ An Archdeacon, 


b 


madam,” replied the wit, “‘is a clergyman who fulfils 
archidiaconal functions.” I have never been able to 
find out what, exactly, isa prebendary. “ A prebend,” 
says my little book, is the office, or the stipend annexed 
to it; a prebendary is the person who executes the 
office, or receives the stipend. Which leaves me no 
wiser than before. We next pass to the Universities, 
where Obs. regrets, in a footnote, that “ honorary 
degrees are often easily to be obtained for a small sum 
of money. Even at Edinburgh. . . .” And I rejoice 
that the next page is missing, and that of the bygone 
laxities of our austerest foundation I shall ever be 
ignorant. We take up again at Mountains, and | 
cannot agree that those in the British Isles are incon- 
siderable, the walk from Llanfairfechan to Beddgelert 
over the two Carnedds and Snowdon being as much as 
most people will care for. But let that pass. “ England 
has now few or no rapacious animals, the breed of 
wolves having been destroyed above a thousand years.” 
Surely not all. One or two of the accommodatory sort 
still write me from their lairs in Vigo Street . . . 


Now we strike a graver note. Says Obs. : 


“The influx of large fortunes from India and the Colonies, 
and the ostentation and expensive parade of acquiring and 
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spending them, have created an emulation exceedingly 
pernicious to private happiness and to the morals of the 
higher classes, whose example, spreading through all ranks, 
has produced that dissipation and laxity of principle which 
too fatally work the decay of empires. 


Here follows an analysis of our racial character- 
istics. 
The ENGLISHMAN is 


“fond of good living, generous to a fault, unsuspecting in 
his transactions and great in his views, but luxurious and 
therefore sordid, and often loose in principles of virtue and 
religion.” 


The WELSHMAN is 


“a sincere and immoveable friend; passionate, but not 
vindictive; laborious and persevering; hospitable and 
generous; fond of the parade of ancestry, narrow in view 
and unfriendly to change and improvement.” 


The SCOTCHMAN is 


“ generally penurious ; full of national self-love ; aiming too 
frequently at fortune without regard to means; industrious, 
brave, persevering and, through parsimony, temperate.” 


“Through parsimony ” is a gem. 
The IRISHMAN is 


“a creature of most generous feelings ; full of sympathy and 
without suspicion ; vain ; unsteady in his pursuits, and loose 
in his principles of virtue, yet devoted at all times to public 
liberty.” 
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To this Obs. appends the statement of a Dr. Colqu- 
houn that the zeal of the Scotch clergy in attending 
minutely to the progress of the children in a knowledge 
of religious and moral duties has tended to elevate the 
common people in Scotland above those in almost any 
country in Europe. Our author’s attempts at fairness 
are pathetic. For when we have turned a few more 
pages we find him again giving vent to an ill-considered 
animosity towards our Northern neighbours. Scotland, 
says he, is not of equal importance with the single 
counties of Yorkshire or Lancashire, either of which 
adds more to the annual national stock than this king- 
dom. And then follows a passage which, for concen- 
trated spite, it would be hard to beat : 

“It cannot, however, be denied that the poverty of this 
part of the Empire drives numerous recruits into our Army, 
who, when fighting in a just cause, add to its reputation by 
their characteristic bravery.” 


A Scotchman, then, to be a good soldier, must have 
not only a just cause but also an empty stomach. And 
once more Obs. comes to the rescue and again refers 
to the advantage of a law, made in the reign of William 
ITI., by which every parish is provided with a school- 
master, and all children are educated at an easy expense 
to their parents. “This,” he points out, “ gives 
Correctness to the character of the Scotch, and it is 
hoped will, in due time, impart a love of liberty, 
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together with generous and patriotic feelings and senti- 
ments.” Then again : 

“It is to be suspected that the political corruption of the 
Scotch character is owing more to the poverty of their nobles, 


and the want of an opulent middle-class as in England, than 
to any defect of virtue in the mass of the prople.” 


And finally the text takes up the burden of praise 
with the statement that 

“Scotch literature, owing to the scanty fortunes of the 
professors at the Scotch Universities and to the habits pro- 
duced by long nights in northern regions, has evinced much 
activity in the production of books. 

Here follows a score of names, including Drummond, 
Burns, and Walter Scott, all “ honourable to Scottish 
genius.” But Thomson, “a greater than all,” is 
hardly allowed to be a Scot, having been born close to 
the border, and living chiefly in London, where he 
published his “immortal” Seasons. And the case for 
and against our friends is finally summed up in this : 
“The Scotch are more remarkable for plodding 
industry than for genius; few brilliant or useful 
discoveries can be traced to them.” 


THE SUBJECT CONCLUDED 


Ir is time to say something about the Embellishments 
of this little Work. They are the quaintest of wood- 
cuts, some two inches by one—a space which suffices 
equally for a view of Blenheim House or of India. 
These little pictures are as graphic as they are naive, 
and must have begotten permanent associations in 
the minds of all child-readers. Calcutta is represented 
by a tall two-master in full sail, a row of warehouses, a 
steeple, and one single, solitary palm tree. Bombay 
boasts three palms, considerable shipping, a mosque, 
and a church tower recalling Westminster Cathedral. 
Sheffield is sylvan, Leeds is symbolised by a horse 
grazing in a field, Yarmouth shows a fishing smack in 
a squall. ‘The white cliffs of Dover stand out as they 
must for the returning Englishman, and there is a view 
of the Mansion House showing London as a deserted 
village. 

What was London like one hundred years ago? 
Four important pages in this little book are missing, 
and then I read : 


“. . . whole world. The whole is white and many of the 


erections resemble palaces for their taste and costliness. 
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Many hundreds of houses were pulled down to create the 
requisite openings, and the completion of the plan has 
involved immense property. We are of opinion that such 
splendour ought not to be indulged till the superfluous 
wealth of a country has been so directed as to render cottage 
comfortable ; yet such a street is a source of public gratifica- 
tion, and tends to exalt a people in their own estimation and 
that of foreigners.” 


Now which is that street ? 


London, in 1825, consumed each year 100,000 
head of cattle, 70,000 sheep, and 60,000 tons of fish. 
Its weekly consumption of flour was 20,000 sacks. 
In return for the food of the body provided by the 
adjacent counties London “ supplies the whole Empire 
with food for the mind.” A whole quarter of a million 
copies of newspapers are printed in one week !_ London 
is said to be the “ focus of the elegant arts.” Painting 
and Sculpture triumph, particularly in the annual 
exhibition of the Royal Academy, where above 1,000 
original subjects are displayed. “T'wenty mail-coaches 
leave London nightly, and 300 other coaches depart 
every twenty-four hours. In addition there are 200 
post-chaises, 1,200 Hackney coaches and chariots, 
5,000 private carriages, and 12,000 other vehicles 
drawn by a single horse. | 

All parts of the Empire which are at all note- 


worthy catch our geographer’s attention. Doncaster is 
K 2 
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“allowed to be the most beautiful town on the North 
Road, and is celebrated for its horseraces, to which 
the nobility come from all parts of the kingdom. It is 
a most desirable residence for persons of independent 
fortune.” Caernarvon is noted for the simplicity of its 
inhabitants, whose dietary consists of the products of 
their dairies with the addition of a little oatmeal. Yet 
they thrive, and Ods. is of opinion that few districts 
can produce a record similar to that on a tombstone at 
Aberconway which, “ in 1637, was placed on the grave 
of Nicholas Hookes, who was the 41st son of his father 
by one wife, and himself the parent of 27 children.” 
To St. Helena is a far cry, but not too far for our 
author. Here, he tells us, 


“is detained Napoleon Bonaparte, Emperor of the French, 
who threw himself on the generosity of the English nation. 
This singular man has lately transmitted to Europe many 
bitter complaints of his treatment at Longwood, the place 
assigned for his residence.” 


It is curious that our author should be in two minds 
about the proper size for an Empire. He deems it 
advisable to inform the young reader that the prime 
purpose of foreign colonisation is the growth or acquire- 
ment of such necessaries or luxuries as the home 
territories of a State do not produce. The next, but 
secondary object, is to supply foreign markets with such 
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commodities. The true policy, therefore, is to effect 
these twofold requisites “by means of the safest 
possessions, and not to weaken the State by grasping 
at foreign territory beyond what is required for legiti- 
mate balance and necessities of commerce.” The 
reverend gentleman advises the British Government 


to abandon its ‘ 


“cumberous and expensive continental 
dominions in India, and restrict its territorial acquisi- 
tions in this part of the world to islands only.” Ceylon, 
the Cape, and the Spice Islands afford, we are told, 
enough of the products of the East to supply all Europe. 
The same reasoning applying to the two Canadas, the 
British nation is advised to concern itself with New- 
foundland and the other Islands in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. ‘“ The Canadas, like the provinces of the 
Ganges, afford fruitful sources of ruinous and useless 
wars.” 

But New Holland (Australia) finds the writer in 
more buoyant mood. 


“This colony may be considered, in some respects, as one 
of the grandest acquisitions of the British Crown. What in 
the lapse of centuries will be the destination of this portion of 
the globe man would conjecture in vain ; but it is impossible 
to resist the idea that it will, in time, be cultivated, built on, 
and peopled by a countless race of industrious and intelligent 
beings, who will speak the English language, adopt and value 
the beautiful institutes of the British Constitution, and be 
enlightened and nourished by the holy doctrines and salutary 
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precepts of the Christian religion, under a Government 

founded on the basis of civil and religious liberty.” 
“Instead of which” the presumptuous inhabitants 

of down under go about licking our heads off at cricket. 


I part company with this author only because I must. 

He is a good fellow, of warm sympathies and, I doubt 
not, even warmer antipathies. Hear him differ from 
his great rival Pinkerton, the friend of Walpole and 
Gibbon. The matter in dispute is the rock carvings 
in the islands of Salsette and Elephanta, near Bombay. 
Pinkerton said these were modern, our author said they 
were— 
“doubtless of great antiquity, notwithstanding the absurd 
reasonings and dogmatical assertions of Pinkerton, whose 
prejudices on this subject are to the last degree trifling, 
puerile, and jejune. The numerous imperfections and 
deficiencies of Mr. Pinkerton’s Geography do by no means 
justify the overweening conceit which characterises every 
part of that desultory performance.” 

Perhaps our author is right. Another opinion says 
that Pinkerton’s work was marred by imperfect 
judgments crudely and obstinately stated. In any case 
the note is a pleasant one on which to finish. 


RANDOM THOUGHTS ON THE THAMES 


“. . We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be 
That no life lives for ever; 
That dead men rise up never ; 
‘That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea.” 


Even the Thames. There is something mysterious, 
fatalistic, Buddhistic even, in the way in which this 
old river goes on winding itself safe to sea at the Nore 
Lightship, only to be drawn up into the air again and 
descend once more upon the Gloucester hills. Our 
little life is rounded with a sleep, said the poet. 
“* Rounded ” gives one to think. 

Is Man, like the River, fated to begin the cycle all 
over again, and so da capo, as the musicians say, for 


ever and ever, to the end of time? 


But these were not my thoughts as I sat, expensively, 
in a taxi waiting to cross the narrow straits which run 
past the Mansion House. There is a tide in the affairs 
of men, which, taken shortly before nine o’clock in 


the morning, leads to missed trains and even missed 
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boats. It is an astonishing thing that the human mind 
has not, since the days of the anthropoid ape, been able 
to devise a scheme for dealing with contending streams 
of traffic. There I sat, chafing and cursing the back 
of an unsatisfactory policeman, who preferred before 
me a baker’s cart, a police van, a dead horse ina 
knacker’s cart, and two barrows of bananas. 

Time and tide wait for none, not even at London 
Bridge. However, with the assistance of a witty 
Cockney urchin, who volunteered to show me the 
“way to the beach,” I caught my boat with a quarter 


of a minute to spare. 


The steamer was full of the fattest women I have 
ever seen, of a rotundity to delight the eye of Rubens. 
Was there perhaps a Licensed Victuallers’ Congress 
going on at Southend, the object of our common 
journey? I debated this question until we had safely 
negotiated that anachronistic horror, the Tower Bridge. 

As I glanced from the mockery of those wretchedly 
ornate casings to the bit of genuine Norman archi- 
tecture preserved for us in the Tower, I blushed. I 
blushed for Sir John Wolfe Barry, the architect, for 
the City Fathers who consented to his design, for the 
Victorian Age, and even for the august lady who gave 
that era her name. 
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And I am afraid I blushed a good deal during the 
voyage for all that the higglety-pigglety quality of the 
river’s banks reveals of the march of civilisation. A 
Dickens can write romantic stories of bodies snatched 
from unwholesome waters ; a Conrad can enthral you 
with yarns about undistinguished-looking masters who 
can ride a typhoon without flinching, yet quail before 
their owners; a Jacobs can turn Wapping into a 
bower of delight. 

Theirs is the glamour of the river. Whereas the 
truth is almost entirely sordid. The Thames presents 
a perfect picture of Man’s perfect greed—mile after 
mile of busy desolation, Tom, Dick and Harry in the 
form of limited companies jostling each other for a 
place in the mud. Where there is not grime there is 
filth. Among the wharves are houses in the last stage 
of decrepitude and decay. Is there one which is not 


apt for murder ? 


And then there came a gleam of sunlight, straggling 
through the rearguard of past storm. The sun chose 
to honour, not the stately liner now passing us laden 
with first-class passengers exchanging the boredom of 
New York for the ennui of London, but a solitary 
figure, at once captain, mate and crew of his humble 
vessel. She was a barge, and her name the Mary 
Ellen. She was low in the water, squat, ungainly, 
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almost formless. Her freight, undiscoverable, was 
hidden by tarpaulins. She held the middle of the 
river, and was being propelled by a young giant handling 
a pair of forty-foot sweeps. 

One look at that broad back and those arms, and you 
knew that you were looking upon a Man. With the 
perfect ease and slow dexterity of immense strength 
the fellow made his way upon the face of the waters, 
the symbol of human toil. As one watched that pur- 
poseful rhythm the river’s banks and their infinite 
squalor receded ; there seemed nothing in the universe 
except sky and sea, the meagre elaboration of the raft 
which was man’s first step towards navigation, and 
that figure which might have been the first navigator. 
For all I knew he might have been the servant of 
a limited company. What I realised was that his 
company was unlimited, that he was alone, as the 
sower of seed and the ploughman are alone, with 
Nature and with God. 


Suddenly I remembered the last chapter in one of 
the greatest books of modern literature, Mr. Wells’s 
Tono-Bungay. “Vhere the passage down the river is 
described as only a great romancer could have done it. 
Alone in his motor-boat the teller of the story makes 
for the open sea. He sees a squadron of warships 


waving white swords of light about the evening sky. 
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Presently they become mere summer lightning playing 
over the watery edge of the globe. 

The narrator falls into thoughts and doubts and 
dreams that have no words. So I, in the absence of 
any warships, pondered upon this single figure of the 
Worker, and fell into thoughts and doubts and dreams 
about the capitalist overcrowding on the banks. And 
I wondered how it comes about that so strong, signifi- 
cant and essential a unit as a man can dwindle, when 
he combines with others of his kind, into perfect nullity. 


AN UNDELIVERED SPEECH 


Ir is difficult to know which is the more trying—to 
be called upon suddenly for an impromptu speech, or 
not to be called upon for those few “ well-chosen ” 
remarks which you prepared as you tied your evening 
bow. In the one case you feel like Daniel in a den of 
well-fed, contemptuous lions, to whom your reputation 
as a public speaker—frail enough, Heaven knows !— 
is to be thrown as a last tit-bit. In the other you are 
like a lion in a den of Daniels, parched, every man 
Jack of them, for those witticisms reposing like dew- 
drops in your royal mane. If only the Toast Master 
would give you leave to shake it! But no! One 
Distinguished Nobody succeeds another—prosy fellows 
all. “The King, the Guest of the Evening, the Ladies, 
Our Visitors—all these have been honoured, It is 
getting late. TThere is less than half an inch in the 
port decanters, second cigars are but stumps, the ladies 
are fumbling with their wraps. And now there is a 
pause. ‘The Eminent Surgeon who was to have 
proposed the health of the Phrenologer Royal (in the 
chair), has had to slip away to succour an appendix, 
And then your name is boomed out. Too late ! 
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There is a time to be witty and a time to refrain from 
wit. You mumble half-a-dozen words, and your name 
next day is not in the paper. 


On a recent Sunday I was a guest at the O.P. 
dinner to Miss Sybil Thorndike. A very minor 
guest, it is true, tucked away in a corner of the room 
under the lee of the piano, where the waiters make 
most noise. But still a guest, and liable—being the 
single dramatic critic present—to be called upon for 
some little meed of praise. Furtively I scribbled one 
or two notes on the back of the menu. . . . 

I had made up my mind that this was a good occasion 
for a disclaimer of critical omniscience. No theatrical 
critic, except Mr, Waikley, is as wise as he appears to 
be in the next morning’s, or even next Sunday’s, paper. 
I was prepared with two examples of ignorance for 
which I could vouch only too well. I would have 
confessed that those two mystic initialsk—‘“ O,P.”— 
have always plagued me. Do they stand for ‘“ Old 
Playgoers’”’ or “ Opposite Prompt”? Or was the 
Club founded in honour of the riots for ‘‘ Old Prices” ? 

My second example would have concerned Miss 
Thorndike’s Hecuba. ‘The day before her last im- 
personation of this, her grandest, character, an earnest 
enthusiast wrote me on a postcard: ‘ Should the child 
in the last act be a real one or a dummy?” My 
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answer was something to this effect: ‘‘I have never 
seen or read The Trojan Women. 1 am unaware 
(2) that Trojan women had any children, or (4) that 
there is a child in this play. But whichever kind of 
brat Miss Thorndike elects to use I shall be prepared 
upon putting pen to paper to advance three weighty 
reasons why she should have chosen the other.” 


My bosom purged, I should have passed on. Mr. 
Shaw begins his preface to his great play with the 
remark that Joan was “the most notable Warrior 
Saint in the Christian Calendar, and the queerest fish 
among the eccentric worthies of the Middle Ages.” 
I had hoped to acclaim Miss Thorndike as the most 
notable Warrior Artist of the Intellectual Theatre, 
and by far the queerest fish in that eccentric class of 
Great and Popular Actresses. How else to qualify a 
player who had interrupted a phenomenal commercial 
success to produce so doubtful a “ proposition” as a 
stupendous masterpiece by the keenest mind of the 
age? However, the cat jumped the right way, and 
for once virtue came by a reward worth having. 


But there was something else which I wanted to 
say. ‘The assembly reminded me too much of the 
crowd which hangs on to the heels of the Derby 
winner. On that occasion much is made of the horse, 
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the jockey, the owner and the trainer. But the person 
most responsible for the victory is always forgotten. 
This is the lad who has “‘ done” the horse, has fed and 
watered him, and led him about the yard. 

Now all the people at that dinner belonged, it 
seemed to me, to the order which starts to cheer after 
the race is won. Was there anybody there, except 
myself, who had watched the great actress from her 
earliest beginnings, had sat night after night in those 
dismal, half-filled stalls at the Gaiety Theatre, Man- 
chester, and seen Miss Thorndike bring to life one sad 
repertory creature after another? May it loyally be 
said that in those days the player was not what she is 
to-day ? I still possess a letter in which a well-known 
dramatic critic and dramatist wrote: ‘‘ Thorndike is 
all right for Galsworthy’s Mrs. Barthwick, St. John 
Ervine’s Jane Clegg, and the more depressing women 
in my own plays. But I do not think she will go very 
far.’ Well, the greatest of us make mistakes. Com- 
pare Sarcey when Sarah Bernhardt left the Comédie 


Francaise: “It is unfortunate for us, but more 
unfortunate for her. . . . Her art, divine instrument 
though it be, has not many notes. . . . Her success 


will not be lasting, for she is not one of those who can 
bear the whole brunt of a play.” 


Then came the time when Miss Thorndike played 
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her first Greek tragedy. Never shall I forget the 
effect she produced. It was, to use a much-abused 
word, “electrifying.” Next morning I received a 
note from my colleague. It ran: ‘ Thorndike is a 
very great actress, as I always said she would be.” 

I should like to have read those two letters. What 
do they know of Sybil who have but eaten with her 
in the day of success ? 


AMATEUR DRAMATICS 


YesTerpAy I received a pathetic postcard. 

“Can you recommend a good play? We are sick of 
David Garrick —Kemble Tompkins, Hon. Sec., Hampstead 
Highfliers.”” 


There is, to my way of thinking, no such thing as 
“amateur” acting. A wit of the ’nineties said that 
there is no such thing as good or bad people. ‘‘ People,” 
he said, “are either charming or tedious. That is all 
there is to be said about people.” My view is that 
acting is either agreeable or boring, and that the question 
of professional or amateur status does not come in. 
But one cannot shut one’s eyes to the fact that a state 
of mind exists, chiefly in the suburbs, wherein numbers 
of people, otherwise normally constituted, band them- 
selves together for the performance of plays in public, 


without remuneration. 


The love of acting is probably one of the earliest 
manifestations of the human spirit. Mr. Kipling has 
told us of the time when first the 

“*, . . spoken word Man’s Spirit stirred 
Beyond his belly need.” 
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Let me suggest that an early use of the word and 
the spirit-stirrings was to put the two together and 
make, probably a song to begin with, and next a play 
about a mighty hunter returning quarry-laden to his 
cave and his adoring mate. “Throughout the ages the 
first desire of the child, beyond his tummy’s need, has 
been to be told a story ; the second is to act one. It 
is a commonplace that children act over again in their 
own persons the lives of the heroes and heroines of the 
stories read aloud to them in the nursery, and so 
become, for the time being Alice or Queechy, the 
Heir of Redclyffe or the young woman in The Lamp- 
lighter whose name I always forget. The really 
great children’s book, such as Miss Alcott’s Little 
Women, will give the youthful listener choice of réles ; 
and in my time I have played the parts of Meg, Jo, 
Beth, Amy, Laurie, and even Mr. Bahr. Jo, of 
course, was my favourite, as she must be with every 
right-thinking child. The first visit to the theatre 
gives this natural play-acting propensity an enormous 
impetus, and I can vouch for it personally that an 
embryo engine driver lost his taste for soulless machinery 
at sight of Vesta Tilley’s Robinson Crusoe. 


Let us grant, then, that play-acting is an ineradicable 
impulse in human nature, and let us take a look at 


the amateur dramatic societies which are the intellectual 
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life, not only of the countryside, but also of places such 
as Wigan, Peebles, Paisley, Huddersfield, Manchester, 
and Golders Green. To whom do the performances give 
pleasure? FEsthetic pleasure, I mean, and not the 
mischievous delight of watching the Squire’s son make 
love to the Vicar’s daughter, and whispering that they 
are “‘sweet” on one another in real life. Well, in my 
view, the only pleasure conferred by amateur acting is 
upon the actors themselves. For the amateur actor is 
essentially a person who cannot act. If he could he 
would leap to the stage proper. 


Now what happens when a number of these mis- 
guided people have decided to perpetrate a play? They 
form a committee to decide upon which play.“ David 
Garrick, of course,” suggests A. “ Didn’t we do it 
last year?” asks B. “The Tooting Tootlers are 
doing it in October,” says C., gloomily. Silence. 
They can’t think of any other piece. Then they write 
to me. Will I recommend... ? JI will. I keep 
a supply of postcards on which is typed the single line 

“ The Cherry Orchard. By Anton Tchekhof.” 


I know of no instance in which my advice has been 
taken. 


This is the point. David Garrick, Caste, The 


School for Scandal, etc., etc., are only worth doing when 
L2 


’ 
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they are done supremely well. The modern light 
comedy, in which a young gentleman, wearing in 
succession carefully careless tweeds, an impeccable 
morning coat, and faultless dinner jacket, trifles with 
a cigarette case, toys with a siphon, and makes love to a 
shingled ninny in apricot georgette, requires all the art 
of Sir Gerald du Maurier or Mr. Seymour Hicks. 
Your amateurs are too heavy of hand for whipped 
cream. Whereas Tchekhof’s play is concerned with 
the immensities. If it needed a preface I would 
suggest Browning’s— 


“‘ Paint the soul, never mind the legs and arms.” 


Do you say, in startled amazement, that the amateur 
would be altogether out of his depth? But so, too, 
would be the professional ! 


But think of the influence of the play upon the 
players ! (We have agreed to leave the audience out 
of it, as it will get no pleasure from your amateur 
anyway.) ‘Ihink of the difference upon the actor, 
throughout all those weeks of learning and rehearsal, 
between wallowing in the twaddle of costume-melo- 
drama and steeping the mind in the work of a master 
spirit. “‘To know Herman Melville,” wrote Mrs. 
Meynell, “is to be partly made of him for ever.” To 
act I'chekhof, or Ibsen, or any truly great writer is, I 
submit, also partly to be made of him for ever. It is 
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an old saying that you may as well be hung for a sheep 
as fora lamb. The amateur actor may as well be hung 
for a masterpiece as for a drawing-room comedy, since, 
from the point of view of the audience, he ought to be 
hung anyway. “ Hanged,” I suppose, is better 
grammar. But either process will do. And, oh the 
difference to him, on the way to execution ! 


AN OLD GOSPEL 


Dogs anyone read Ruskin to-day? I am inclined to 
think that the young have not the patience for this 
superb writer, and that it is only the old who, remember- 
ing the roll and thunder of that mighty prose, turn now 
and again a yellowing page and listen once more to the 
organ-music of their youth. It is twenty-five years 
this week since Ruskin died, and twenty-five years 
since I pasted into a young man’s scrap-book a picture 
of the sage taken during some Lakeside ramble, and of 
the little house at Coniston where he lived and died. 
An old glow comes over me, and my pulse stirs, as I 
remember what Ruskin meant to the growing boy. 
Much could he still mean to-day were there any 
young people left. But youth is a stuff which no 
longer endures, even for the short space which is its 
right. For the children of to-day pass at a bound from 
weaning to weariness. 


I could never quite understand how a preacher, 
having so fiery and burning a message to deliver, 
could insist upon cramping its delivery with so many 
restrictions. You could hardly buy Ruskin’s books, 
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even if you possessed the comparatively large sum of 
money at which they were priced. As a boy I never 
managed to possess more than four of those slim, 
elegant volumes in cool green which Mr. George 
Allen used to print at Orpington, and publish in the 
Charing Cross Road. The covers are a little worn 
now, but the paper remains good, and the type was 
always perfect. My four books of Ruskin are Sesame 
and Liles, The Crown of Wild Olive, Munera Pulveris 
and 4 ‘fay for Ever. And I want to suggest here that 
if any young man or woman, distracted by wireless, 
wants to take up rational reading, the world does not 
hold four finer books upon which to begin. 


I am going to take a random dip into each, and I 
promise to keep honest faith with myself and the 
reader. “That is to say I will write down textually or 
in paraphrase whatever passage in each book my eye 
first lights on. I open The Crown of Wild Olive and 
find : 


** On the whole it is the love of adventure, of excitement, of 
fine dress and of the pride of fame, all which are sentimental 
motives, which chiefly make a boy like going into the Guards 
better than into a counting-house. . . . If you cared to do your 
duty to your country in a prosaic and unsentimental way there 
is now truer duty to be done in raising harvests than in burning 
them ; more in building houses than in shelling them .. . 
more duty finally in honest and unselfish living than in honest 
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and unselfish dying, though that seems to your boy’s eyes the 
bravest. So far, then, as for your own honour, and the 
honour of your families, you choose brave death in a red coat 
before brave life in a black one, you are sentimental ; and now 
see what this passionate vow of yours comes to. Fora little 
while you ride, and you hunt tigers or savages, you shoot— 
and are shot; you are happy, and proud, always, and honoured 
and wept if you die; and you are satisfied with your life, and 
with the end of it; believing, on the whole, that good rather 
than harm of it comes to others, and much pleasure to you.” 


Here follows an analogy between military service, 
however noble, and slavery, of which the distinguishing 
sign is to have a price and be bought for it. The kind 
of work matters not, whether it be forced diggings or 
forced marches. And now the organ gives out its 
grave, beautiful note : ‘Some press the juice of reeds, 
and some the juice of vines, and some the blood of 
men,” 


. . . ° 


A Foy for Ever gives a shrewder note : 


“ Beauty, we say, is given by God—it is a talent ; strength 
is given by God—it is a talent ; position is given by God— 
it isa talent ; but money is proper wages for our day’s work— 
it is not a talent, it is a due. We may justly spend it on 
ourselves if we have worked for it.” 


I open Munera Pulveris at page xvil. of the Preface, 
and find : 


“ Similarly, vulgar political economy asserts for a ‘law’ 
that wages are determined by competition. Now I pay my 
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servants exactly what wages I think necessary to make them 
comfortable. The sum is not determined at all by competi- 
tion; but sometimes by my notions of their comfort and 
deserving and sometimes by theirs. If I were to become 
penniless to-morrow several of them would certainly still 
serve me for nothing.” 

And Ruskin now enters upon an ingenious argu- 
ment, beginning with the statement that he cannot 
refuse to allow ice to melt within doors when the 
temperature is above 32 degrees. A true law outside 
his house remains a true one inside it. But since he 
can modify wages at his pleasure it cannot be a law of 
Nature that wages are determined by competition. 
The fact, says this preacher, which vulgar economists 
have been weak enough to imagine a law, is only that 
a number of very senseless persons have attempted to 
determine wages in that matter, and have sometimes, 
and in a measure, succeeded in doing so. 

Here we see Ruskin’s weakness as well as his 
strength. He would argue from the particular to the 
general and base the wage conditions of a cotton 
factory upon those prevailing in a great lady’s sewing- 
room. ‘That Ruskin could overpay his servants was 
due to fact that his father left him money. He could 
not have lived out of his writings, the payment for which 
is a matter of competition, and his servants could only 
have worked for a penniless master until they starved. 
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My last extract shall not be haphazard. I turn to 
the 1871 Preface of Sesame and Lilies. It begins : 

“ Being now fifty-one years old, and little likely to change 

my mind hereafter on any important subject of thought, 
unless through weakness of age . . .” 
This has the ring of the man in the prime of intellect, 
defiant of the ravages of time and senility. Ruskin’s 
immortality stands good, and his decline will pass. He 
is to be read only a little for his economics, and still less 
for his art criticism, a great deal for his beauty of 
language and command of style, and always for the 
nobility and chivalry of the underlying thought. He 
believed in goodness, he was a good man, and he 
preached and lived his gospel with apostolic fervour. 


JACK SHEPPARD 


Ir is two hundred years this week since poor Jack 
Sheppard made the journey to Tyburn. One writes 
“poor” advisedly. All the records that we possess of 
Jack show him as a lad not only of mettle but of charm. 
What but charm—in which we must include youth, 
wit, and grace of person—can have seduced not only 
the President of the Royal Academy, who painted 
Sheppard’s portrait, but the more illustrious Hogarth, 
not only the King himself but the great ladies of 
London? To thieve and break gaol was nothing ; to 
gild the latter feat with artistry was to win imperishable 
fame. 


Jack’s career of glory lasted but a twelve-month. 
He committed his first crime in July, 1723, stealing 
twenty-four yards of fustian from a Mr. Baynes, a 
plece-broker in White Horse Yard, to whose house 
he had been sent in his capacity as carpenter’s assistant. 
His last thieving exploit took place on September 8 
following, when he relieved one Martin, a watch- 
maker, of three silver watches, value £15. ‘The lad 


was but twenty-two, and to his youth must be partly 
155 
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attributed his admittedly imperfect technique as a prig, 
and his inability to avoid subsequent capture. But not 
entirely. Jack was so ill-advised as to own first, an 
elder brother who, himself a notorious housebreaker, 
when captured impeached his younger brother, and 
second, two sweethearts, Edgeworth Bess and Poll 
Maggot, who alternately fondled and beat the boy 


and gave him away to the police. 


Abandoning the profession of carpenter Jack 
entered the service of a Mr. Charles, of Mayfair, from 
whom he took £7 10s. and a quantity of jewellery and 
linen. Robbery was now become our hero’s profession. 
For a time he practised successfully, until one day he 
met an old acquaintance, James Sykes, alias Hell and 
Fury, a chairman or running footman. Sykes invited 
Jack to Sedgate’s victualling house in Seven Dials to 
play at skittles. Sheppard accepted, whereupon Sykes 
sent for Mr. Price, the St. Giles’s constable. Justice 
Parry ordered Jack to be confined overnight in St. 
Giles’s round-house, from which our friend escaped 
by the simple expedient of removing the roof, the 
police kindly leaving him the use of a razor and a chair- 
back, sheet and blanket. One fine evening in May 
our Jack, having stolen a gentleman’s watch in Leicester 
Fields, was committed with an accomplice to the New 
Prison, and loaded with double links and bazils of about 
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14 Ib. weight. Edgeworth Bess, visiting Jack, was 
herself detained. But on Whit-Sunday the industrious 
fellow succeeded in sawing off his fetters, cutting 
through an iron bar in the window, and removing a 
mutin of solid oak nine inches thick. Sheppard 
pushed his mistress through the opening, and let her 
down to the ground, some twenty-five feet below. 
Following her, he discovered that they had but escaped 
from the New Prison to Clerkenwell Bridewell, with 
a twenty-two-foot wall between them and liberty. 
Gimlet and pincers handy, a scaling-ladder soon made 
good this second escape. Jack now, with two accom- 
plices, plundered a Mr. Burton of £300 in notes and 
bonds, and also of a paduasoy suit of clothes worth £20. 
A Mr. Kneebone, a woollen draper in the Strand, was 
fruitful to the amount of £50. On July 19, Sheppard 
and Joseph Beale, alias Blueskin, stopped a coach upon 
the Hampstead road, and robbed a lady’s maid of half- 
a-crown. On the 2oth the pair stopped a bibulous 
Mr. Pargiter between the turnpike and Hampstead, 
who disgorged the paltry sum of three shillings. ‘ Blue- 
skin,” says the Newgate Calendar, “ knocked Pargiter 
down twice with the end of his pistol to make sure work, 
though excess of drinking had done that before, but 
Sheppard did in kindness raise him up as often.” Did 
I not say that the lad had charm ? 
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On the next day our friends stopped a stage coach, 
which yielded twenty shillings. But Nemesis was 
approaching. On July 22 Edgeworth Bess was 
apprehended in a brandy shop near Temple Bar by 
the great thief-taker, Jonathan Wild, and she, “‘ being 
terrified, discovered where Sheppard was.”” Jack was 
sentenced to death on three indictments for theft, but 
the King being at Windsor the respite before execution 
was unusually long. On Monday morning, July 31, 
the death warrant arrived, appointing Friday as the 
melancholy day. Between five and six o'clock that 
same Monday afternoon Jack had given his gaolers 
the slip for the third time. For a time he rejoined 
Bess, and then determined upon a country holiday with 
a lad called Page, a butcher’s apprentice, whose home 
was in Northamptonshire. Wearying of the delights 
of villegiatura, the boys returned to town, and are next 
heard of on September 8 drinking at a tavern called 
“ Black Mary’s Hole.” ‘That night they robbed Mr. 
Martin of his watches. But this exploit made too 
much noise in the world, and on September 10 “a 
number of men, both of spirit and conduct, furnished 
with arms proper for their design,” captured the pair 
on Finchley Common, taking them straightway for 
refreshment to a tavern with the sign, ‘‘ I have Brought 
my Hogs to a Fine Market!” Sheppard now “ grew 
calm and easy, and desired them to give him some 
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brandy, which they did, and were all friends and good 
company.” ‘That same afternoon he was put into the 
condemned hold at Newgate and chained to the floor 
with double bazils about his feet. His ensuing fourth 
and most marvellous escape is a matter of English 
history. 


Once more in the free air Jack took to swaggering 
abroad in fine clothes and drinking with his doxies. 
On the evening of October 31 our Jack, charming as 
ever, bethought him of his mother and treated her to 
brandy at the Shears alehouse in Maypole Alley by 
Claremarket. Towards midnight he bargained with 
‘Thomas Nicks, the butcher, for three ribs of beef, and 
proceeding to close the bargain with a dram he was 
apprehended by means of an alehouse boy. He was 
too drunk to offer resistance. On November 10 poor 
Jack was once more sentenced. Even then his courage 
did not desert him, and he planned to lean forward in 
the cart, cut the cord round his wrists upon a concealed 
knife, and run for it. But being searched he must yield 
up the knife, and with it hope. Jack’s manner at the 
place of execution was of the seemliest, and he who 
had bubbled with ribaldry in life now made grave 
confession. Mr. Whibley credits him with saying : 
“ Of two virtues I have ever cherished an honest 
pride : never have I stooped to friendship with Jonathan 
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Wild, or with any of his detestable thief-takers ; and, 
though an undutiful son, I never damned my mother’s 


eyes.” 


What was Jack’s true character? Was he child of 
nature, or cinema-hero born before his time? He 
could ‘‘ treat”’ his old mother, yet confessed that on the 
occasion of the Burton robbery it was a matter of dispute 
whether or not there should be murder. I believe Jack 
to have cast the vote for leniency. He was hanged at 
Tyburn, on Monday, November 16, 1724, in the 
twenty-third year of his age, dying “with great 
difficulty, and much pitied by the mob.” A soldier 
cut him down, and friends carried the body to the 
Barley Mow in Long Acre. He was buried the same 
evening in St. Martin’s churchyard. The grave was 
dismantled long ago. 


MORAL VICTORIES 


Tue record of the prize ring is full of those annoying 
things—moral victories. It is strange that the Boxing 
Exhibition in King Street, Covent Garden, should be 
opened in the week in which the peerless Driscoll died. 
Jem was morally the winner of his greatest and last 
match against the brilliant Frenchman, Ledoux. I 
am not going to describe that fight all over again ; 
first, because everybody who is worthy to hear of it 
has heard already ; and, second, for the good and 
sufficient reason that I wasn’t there. I had been to 
the theatre with a friend, and walking home we were 
accosted by a newsboy with a single sheet under his 
arm who volunteered for a consideration to tell us the 
result of the fight. We tendered sixpence. 

“ Driscoll give up !”’ he said. 

Well, we didn’t believe it ; and it was not until the 
following morning, when we read of those seventeen 
glorious rounds and that failure of the body against 
which the utmost straining of the will is powerless, 
that we realised that the moral victory may, upon 


occasion, be the greatest victory of all. 
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Would that Hazlitt were alive to tell the tale of 
this fight, as he told that between “‘ The Gasman ” and 
Bill Neate! But if we have not Hazlitt we have Mr. 
Bohun Lynch, whom I here invite to the greatest of 
his many fine studies of the noble art. Only I warn him 
that plain prose will not do, and that he will have to 
drop into poetry. If not his own, then another’s ! 
Let me suggest a couplet, the familiar : 

““O, how shall summer’s honey breath hold out 

Against the wrackful siege of battering days . . .” 

Grand little fighter though Ledoux was, it was not 
Ledoux—as the Frenchman gallantly admitted—who 
beat Driscoll, but Driscoll’s years. “Tears were shed 
not only by Jem but by many in the crowded room 
when our hero’s seconds gave in for him. (We were 
right not to believe the newsboy, who unconsciously 
lied.) I saw Driscoll once afterwards. He was talking 
to Lord Lonsdale, and you could imagine that the 
conversation was a pretty bout of mutual esteem. 
‘There is no portrait of the great boxer in the exhibition ; 


but it may well be that he is deemed present in the 
hearts of boxing men. 


It is curious that the mind should dwell more on 
the romance of defeat than on the glamour of victory. 
I do not suppose that any Englishman harks back once 
in ten years to Waterloo, whereas I often find myself 
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thinking, and with sympathy, of all that Sedan means 
to the French. My most vivid recollections of the 
Boxing Ring are of the historic defeats of Jimmy 
Wilde and Kid Lewis. One each, of course, which 
makes them memorable. Wells, Beckett, and the 
second-raters have bitten the dust so often and in such 
quantities that the clouds of that commodity act as a 
smoke-screen to memory. When I read of past 
battles, it is always to side with the vanquished. Battling 
Nelson comes into view here, and before him Frank 
Slavin, and long before Slavin, poor cheated Molyneux, 
the black, and, of course, Jem Belcher. 

The words “ moral victory,” whilst they temper 
the bitterness of defeat, are too often calculated to 
belittle the man who is, after all, the real winner. 
Sympathy for poor Slavin, then, should be properly 
alloyed with admiration for Peter Jackson, the coloured 
boxer who was one of the greatest gentlemen and most 
chivalrous fighters ever seen in a ring. When Slavin 
lay helpless on the ropes Jackson appealed mutely to 
the referee. Must he hit a defenceless opponent ? 
“ Box on!” commanded Mr. Angle, and Jackson 
had no option. Even then he hesitated to hurt his 
man, and had to give him five blows before Slavin, 
game to the last, fell to his knees, and, clasping Jackson’s 
legs, was counted out. “The winner was one of those 


rare boxers who have something in their heads. Mr. 
M 2 
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Lynch tells a story which will bear repeating. A 
vulgar, flashy youth went up to Peter and said : 

“They say you black chaps don’t like being hit in 
the stomach.” 

Peter smiled. 

“Do you know any white men who do?” he 
answered. 

The exhibition contains a screen formerly the 
property of Lord Byron, and covered by him with 
pictures of fighters and the newspaper stories of their 
prowess. The cuttings are yellow with age and 
exposure, and not easy to read. I spent an hour 
deciphering them. Foremost among them is the 
account of the great fight between the Game Chicken 
and Jem Belcher. Said the Chicken to his beaten foe, 
and taking up an attitude showing that his word 
could have the backing of deeds : 

“PLL TAKE NO ADVANTAGE OF THEE, 
JEM. PLLNOT HIT THEE, NO, LEST I HURT 
THINE. OTHER.BEYE? 

Who, in the warmth of his sympathy for the van- 
quished, would begrudge the day to a conqueror so big 
of heart? ‘The speech is printed in capital letters on 
the screen, and should be enscrolled on the walls of 
every boxer’s dressing room. 

Alas! poor Molyneux, last of the great whom 
there is space for here | Thou wert a good and kindly 
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negro, with a soft heart and a woolly head! But thou 
wert no match for Tom Cribb’s seconds, one of whom 
accused thee of having leaden bullets in thy hands. 
None believed him, but the altercation lasted long 
enough to allow Tom to recover, and so thou wert 
never champion of England, save in thy dusky soul ! 


Look round these walls, and you will see that there 
was more than one Adonis before Wells and Carpentier 
set the fashion. Nat Langham, the only man who ever 
beat Sayers, was a handsome lad, as all are who hail from 
Lancashire. Pedlar Palmer, too, had a likeableness 
about him which is more pleasant than mere good 
looks. And Jeffries would never have been out of 
place in the Burlington Arcade. ‘he exhibition is a 
temple of manly looks and strength and a memorial to 
British courage. But I think I like best of all the 
collar worn by Sayers’s dog. It is inscribed : 

“SIRs 
I am Tom Sayers’s dog. 
Whose dog are you?” 

An old print shows the poor beast proceeding to his 

master’s funeral in a carriage all to himself. 


CLEOPATRA AGAIN 


Ir has been well said that you cannot have too much 
of a good thing. This is really the reason why the 
world’s great legends are always cropping up again in 
poem, play or prose romance, It is noteworthy that 
the really great fables have always existed at the same 
time among primitive races who cannot possibly have 
learned them from each other. Primus in orbe Deos 
fecit timor, runs the Latin proverb. Fear made the 
first gods. And just as all races found the need of 
worship, so they seem to have realised the necessity of 
good stories for winter evenings. And curiously 
enough, in all parts of the earth the stories have been 
the same. 


When a legend happens to be both good and true 
the world is always anxious to have it retold. Grown- 
up men and women demand Antony and Cleopatra as 
eagerly as children clamour for the Three Bears. 
Nurse, of course, tells that complicated tale better 
than anybody else, then comes Mother, and a long 
way after her, Father. But the French governess 


generally makes a mess of it. It is the same with the 
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more important story. Facile princeps in the matter of 
Cleopatra is one William Shakespeare, though as a boy 
I greatly preferred Rider Haggard’s version. But 
then I was in love with Charmian, a character grossly 
neglected, it seemed to me, by the dramatist. It is 
remarkable that the finest teller of the world’s greatest 
tale of passion should belong to our sober English race, 
and that the excitable French should, in this matter, 
be relegated to the governess category. But so it is. 


Two Frenchmen have done their poor French best 
by the Queen of Egypt. Théophile Gautier recounts 
an entirely imaginary love affair, whereby the Royal 
minx lets fall a tear, in words burning as the desert 
sands. José-Maria de Heredia has a sonnet in which 
the Emperor, bending over the jade’s “ invincibly 
perfumed ” hair, beholds in her eyes— 


“* A sea of galleys hoisting treacherous sails.” 


But the French language, as Mr. Kenwigs observed, 
is a poor one, and not even Hugo at his most magnificent 
could have got near the purely English thunder of the 
lovers’ opening exchanges. 

Cirzo.: If it be love indeed, tell me how much. 

Ant.: There’s beggary in the love that can be reckon’d. 

Cxro.: I’ll set a bourn how far to be belov’d. 

Ant.: Then must thou needs find out new heaven, new 
earth. 
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Mark how roundly they clap into it, without 
hesitation, squeamishness, or mock modesty. Your 
Frenchman would have tricked the passage out with 
pretty favours—a kind of poetry which cuts no ice 
save the wedding-cake sort. And this Egyptian 
wedding was strictly without benefit of clergy. 


No one begrudges our neighbours their mediocre 
versions of this great story. After all, they must learn 
it somehow. But is it, I wonder, necessary to translate 
those versions into an English dress? I have been 
dipping into The Life and Death of Cleopatra by a 
Monsieur, Madame, or Mademoiselle Claude Ferval. 
The book has been done into English by Mr. Herbert 
Wilson, who tells us in his preface that the author is 
“ herself a writer of some distinction.” But the dust- 
cover says of the author that “ He brings a past page 
to life again.” Where publisher and prefacer differ it 
is hard indeed for the reader to decide, 

At first I was inclined to plump for feminine 
authorship. Surely no man would have written the 
following account of Cleopatra’s behaviour when the 
carpet in which she was to be carried into Czesar’s 
presence was unrolled : 

“No sooner had she been let out from the sack in which 


for the last hour her charms had been imprisoned, than she 
danced about like some young animal who has recovered its 
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liberty, and then, with a haste altogether feminine, she seized 
the little mirror of burnished silver which hung by a little 
chain to her girdle. What disarray it showed! Her fine 
linen tunic was completely rumpled; her brown hair had 
become undone .. .” 

But here a difficulty arises. The feminine mind 
being entirely logical, how account for the illustration 
on the opposite page, showing Gérome’s well-known 
picture of the negro slave unrolling the carpet and 
disclosing its ravishing contents to Czsar, seated at a 
desk in the background and poring over his com- 
mentaries? Did the lady, having tidied herself up, 
consent to being made up again into that humiliating, 
discommodious parcel? No. The bundle which was 
Cleopatra was delivered intact, and the lady took her 
chance of appearing before Czsar rumpled and 
crumpled. The bit about the looking-glass is undiluted 


masculine nonsense. 


But male or female, our author is hardly up to his 
or her task. And there arises the question of accuracy. 


“Tt was on these stupendous vistas, on this dream of 
Semiramis that the thunderbolt of the Ides of March fell 
with dire atrocity. It was morning. Scarcely one hour 
back had Czsar pressed her to his heart. By one of those 
mysterious forebodings sometimes making themselves felt at 
decisive moments, to which one should always give heed, she 
had tried to keep him back. ‘ Why dost thou rise so early ? 
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Thou wert complaining of uneasiness. Remain and rest 
awhile.’ But he was awaited. From fear lest he might 
delay, Brutus had sent Cassius . . .” 


Whereas it was, if we are to believe Shakespeare, 
Calpurnia who would have kept Cesar back and Decius 
Brutus who was sent to fetch him. And when Cesar 
tarried, all the conspirators, except Cassius, came to 
urge him to the senate-house. Undeniably, Cleopatra 
was in Rome at the time, living, as a writer in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica quaintly puts it, “ openly with 
her Roman lover, somewhat to the scandal of his fellow- 
citizens.” But Shakespeare’s account of Cesar’s last 
evening is the more edifying, and I see something 
masculine in the less proper version. 


. ° ° ° : 


Towards the end my doubts revived. Cleopatra, 
having drawn Antony to the top of the monument, 
covers him with scalding tears, and exclaims, “ My 
loved one, my hero whom I doubted!” And Antony, 
“in spite of the pain of the mangled body which every 
movement increased,” manages to gasp, “ Cleopatra, 
embodiment of beauty! I am dying !_ Give me the 
sweet savour of thy lips once more.” He dies, and 
Cleopatra wails: ‘“O most generous of mankind ! 
Behold to what end thy love for me hath brought 
thée.|” 
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I admit that these ineptitudes are sexless. But the 
passage goes on ; 


“© And she tore her breast. How she loved him!” 


The very accent of Marie Corelli! Yes, this is a 
lady’s writing, and therefore I propose to do the gallant 
thing, and say no more about it. 


ANOTHER GOSSIP ON ROMANCE 


Wuar is romance? ‘This is an old question which 
will never be answered, for the simple reason that what 
is one man’s poetry is another man’s matter-of-fact. 
To lie lazily in the sun on some South Pacific beach, 
to follow the whale, to scale the Matterhorn—are 
these, think you, romantic things to the beachcomber, 
the whaler and the guide? Their souls, could you look 
into them, are probably no more romantic than a 
grocer’s at Peckham. Glamour lies not in adventures 
but in the telling of them. And for that one needs the 
artist. Romance is the stock-in-trade of your literary 
bagman—no more and no less, 

Perhaps it is because my trade is letters that I attach 
so limited a meaning to the word and the thing. Tot 
homines quot sententiae—a wretchedly worn phrase, but 
not quite threadbare. So many men, so many opinions, 
Kipling found romance in an ordinary railway engine : 

“Confound romance! . . . And all unseen 
Romance brought up the nine-fifteen.” 
Doubtless young men have found romance in bone- 


shakers, push-bikes, motor-cycles, aeroplanes, crystal 
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sets and other inventions of an ironmongerish age. 
But for me romance has always lain between the covers 
of some book. 


When I was a boy it was Stevenson. Then came 
the epoch of early Conrad—Almayer’s Folly, An 
Outcast of the Islands, Lord im. At twenty I was 
map-perfect, and could have moved among _ those 
islands like a native and to the manner born. No 
headland, river, creek, lagoon or swamp could have 
cheated me. ‘To this day I know of nothing more 
romantic than that something warm and salt in the 
mouth of the man who does not realise that he has 
been shot, and that what he tastes is his life-blood. A 
little later came Wells, who, with Kipps, Mr. Polly, 
and Tono-Bungay, suddenly gave to romance a new 
meaning and a new horizon. Is there anything in all 
literature more melting than that moment in the boat 
when Ann offers Kipps a penny for his thoughts, and 
Kipps replies that he was thinking what a Rum Go 
everything is? Is there anything more valorous than 
Mr. Polly’s decision to count death as nothing, so long 
as dying eyes are still turned to beauty? Is there 
anything grander than that sweep of the ‘Thames at 
the end of Tono-Bungay, with the X2 boring her nose 
under the foam, and ripping through the dirty, oily 
water as scissors rip through canvas ? 
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And then, one day, all of a sudden I fell back upon 


my first romantic love—Stevenson. I was down at 
Brighton and seemed momentarily to have lost touch 
with beauty. It was Saturday, and the Stock Exchange 
walkers seemed to have brought their unromantic 
establishment with them. At tea there was babble of 
contangos, and one felt that to these wealthy wretches 
bankruptcy would be a blessing in disguise. I sought 
distraction at a bookshop and ran my eye over a 
romantic shelf or two. But I knew their contents 
beforehand ; and a girlish innocent in a picture-hat 
simpering against the saddle of a cowboy moves me 
not. ‘his romance is not more than cover-deep, and 
I would as soon visit the pictures as bathe in that 
illiterate slop-pail. Just as I was leaving the shop my 
eye caught sight of a number of slim, blue volumes— 
the new Tusitala edition of Stevenson. I picked out 
one at random, sought a chair on the front, and forgot 
the City of stocks and shares. 


For a long time I read no word of the old tale, being 
held up by Lloyd Osbourne’s Preface, and Mrs. 
Stevenson’s Prefatory Note. Can the mind of man 
imagine anything more truly romantic than the 
quartering upon a dusky savage of so civilised a party 
as was Stevenson’s? There they were—the writer, 
his wife, his collaborator and a Chinese cook—alone 
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save for the natives upon a mosquito-ridden island. 
The trading vessel which was to pick them up was 
delayed by light airs, and for weeks they were dependent 
upon the generosity of the friendly monarch, who, for 
their defence, walked in a big circle around their 
encampment and declared it taboo. With this good and 
kindly barbarian the Stevensons made friends, and this 
is how Lloyd Osbourne describes their leave-taking : 
“The King at parting grasped Stevenson’s hand in both 
his own, and said, ‘ Stevenson, you are a ver’ good man. I 
think you are the best man I ever know,’ and with a pathos 


that was not a little moving, spoke of how he would always 
think of him, and remember his visit until he died.” 


That is a perfect sentence. 


Mrs. Stevenson expands this a little. ‘“‘ We said 
farewell to the King with tears. ‘I think,’ said he, 
with pathetic dignity, ‘you never saw a king cry 


>» ‘Tembinoka was the name of this cultured 


before. 
savage, who in his realm of cocoanut and coral had 
gradually pieced together for himself some conception 
of the universe. ‘Tembinoka called such white men 
as he saw his “‘ books,’”’ and white men had made him 
into philosopher, cynic, and poet. But the last of these 


achievements was Stevenson’s—of that we may be sure. 


I suppose I must have mused for a long time upon 
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that parting, which seems to me to carry with it all 
the essence of romance. Anyhow, the sun had gone 
down and the stars had come out, for me just as they 
had done for Sir Richard Grenville, when I felt a tap 
on the shoulder. 

“’Tuppence, please,” said a bleary-eyed, asthmatic 
old gentleman, whose business in life is to collect chair- 
money. 

And I wondered in what crazy corner of this old 
man’s tancy Romance unveils her secret face. 


AT THE LAND’S END 


READER, do you know the Land’s End? I do not 
mean that part of Cornwall or elsewhere which has 
become the appanage of a first-class hotel, and is 
counted among the attractions of the place, though 
rated of no higher value than the tennis court or the 
links, the separate tables or the dance orchestra. I 
mean any part of the coast where the land dwindles 
from its high estate of terra firma, and declines through 
mud and sand to mere ooze and slime. ‘This is Earth’s 
confession of failure—an admitted petering-out and 
giving-up, an acquiescence in defeat utter as that of 
the old lag who has spent all his days in prison and may 
as well end them there. 


Such a spot is Ravenglass, on the coast of Cumber- 
land. It is a place forsaken of man, if not of God. 
There is only one reason why Ravenglass should 
ever see a strange face, and that reason is the vileness 
of the golf course at Windermere. To begin with, 
the gradients and the lie of the land render that 
course suitable for none but goats. Here and there 
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among the rocks, furze and bracken are greens the 
size of ladies’ pocket-handkerchiefs, and fairways 
smaller than an old-fashioned bandana. “The members’ 
manners have a charm of their own. After your 
fourth attempt to hole out on a slippery green tilted 
like a charlady’s saucer, they will ask you whether 
you have noticed the bloom on Bow Fell. You top 
your tee-shot into a peat-bog, and they tell you that 
on a fine day you can see the Isle of Man. The par 
of the course is sixty-eight, the record is, I believe, 
ninety-six. And this was accomplished by a one-armed 
golfer who has the sense to use no clubs other than his 
niblick and his putter. Wood here is fatal, and even a 
light iron is fraught with hazard. 

The visitor to Windermere soon has enough of this 
and, in due course, betakes himself to Seascale, where 
they golf. Now Seascale is, I suppose, distant some 
twenty-five miles. But that is as the crow flies. “ As 
the beggar ops”? it is just under fifty. One day this 
summer George and I set forth for Seascale in what 
purported to be a magnificently upholstered and 
extravagantly cylindered $.W.A.N.K. On the way 
we passed a fascinating sign-post : 

“ Saltcoats and Ravenglass 
half mile when tide is out.” 
The tide was in, but I insisted upon seeing with my 
own eyes a place so ineffably romantic. We decided 
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to lunch at Ravenglass, and to that end made the 
necessary detour by the high, and dry, road. 

Handsome is as handsome does, in cars as in every- 
thing else. We drove to the verge of desolation, and 
gazed upon the hopelessness described in my first 
paragraph. ‘The engine stopped, and George could 
not start her again. After an hour’s futilities he 
decided that the trouble was in the “ mag.” . . . 

The food was excellent. George, anxious to resume 
conversations, as the politicians say, with his “‘ mag.,” 
left me to a cigar, a pot of beer, and the study of mine 
host’s pictures. “These included a pair of Landseer’s 
dripping stags. Next to them were two still-life studies, 
consisting of (a) a salmon, a pheasant, grapes, apples, a 
bottle of champagne, and (4) a lobster, a hare, a cauli- 
flower, a bowl of eggs, and a bottle of Benedictine. 
On the opposite wall a lady, dressed in the height of 
fashion of 1860, was posting a letter in a tree-trunk. 
To her left was a photograph of the hotel dining-room 
laid for a banquet, to her right a moonlit view of 
Kirkstall Abbey. On the end wall was a neat little 
frame containing the following : 


FRIENDLY ADVICE. 
“ Call Frequently. 
Drink Moderately. 
Pay Honourably. 
Be Good Company. 
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Part Friendly. 

Go Home Quietly. 
Let these lines be no man’s sorrow, 
Pay to-day and trust to-morrow.” 


I dozed. When I awoke it was four o’clock. I 
went outside. 

““ How’s she going ?” I asked. 

“She'll start by-and-by,” said George, shortly. 

““ By-and-by is easily said,’ I replied, like Hamlet 
on a famous occasion. 


I went back to the inn and got by heart the follow- 
ing : 

A GOOD CUSTOMER. 

“A little urchin, whose head scarcely reached the counter, 
came in and said: ‘ Half-pint of Beer in a clean Pewter Pot, 
and you're to stick it up, and please will you give Father a 
clean Pipe and lend him to-day’s Newspaper? And let the 
Beer Boy bring Mother a can of your Pump Water? And 
can you let her boil her kettle on your Kitchen Fire? And 


please give me two fardens for a ’apen’y. Oh, Sir, and what 
time is it?” 


THE LANDLORD IS MAKING MONEY. 


After tea I got the grocer’s window by heart, 
admired the constabulary, and made friends with all 
the dogs in the place. 

And there activity ceased, and for three mortal 
hours I twiddled my thumbs. 
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At 8.26 the engine gave forth a solitary spark, At 
9.37 she consented to start. 

“What,” I said, as we bowled along, ‘‘ must 
Ravenglass be like to people who live there all the 
year round? Now one delightful day. . . .” 

“Go to blazes !”” replied George. 

Conversation languished. 


ROUND THE BANDSTAND 


THERE is a certain harmless snobbery about the 
English, Hundreds of us who would blush to mention 
Pimlico are proud to live in “ Belgravia,” while 
“Kensington” covers a multitude of suburbs less 
felicitously named. ‘This year I chose for my holidays 
a pleasure resort on the Thames, putting up for the 
first half of my stay at Westcliff-on-Sea. And the 
Westclifians did me proud. I was an honoured guest 
on trim and spotless yachts; my calls at sixpenny 
bridge were received with respect; no four-ball 
foursome was complete without me. But when, 
wearying of the limitless monotony of jazz, I forsook 
my hotel and went into rooms at Southend—oh, what 
a fall was there! I became an outcast, a pariah. 
Invitations ceased, and I was left as severely alone as 
if I had been caught cheating at cards. Nobody, you 
see, can live at Southend. It simply isn’t done. The 
promenade may run from Thorpe Bay in the east to 
the most westerly of those western cliffs—that is its 
own affair. ‘There are a number of lines painted on 
this sea-walk showing the inflow of subscriptions to 


some local hospital. But for me there is another line, 
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invisible yet none the less marked. West of it I ama 
resident and a gentleman ; east of it I am a tripper and 
a cad, 


But there is one place where West condescends to 
meet with East, and that is round the bandstand on a 
fine summer evening. Even here there is some 
division into sheep and goats. There are palings, 
and there is a charge of fivepence, before you can gain 
admittance to the inner circle, where those who have 
late-dined may sit and take their musical ease. Outside 
stand the rabble, content with a high tea and hopping 
painfully from one sore foot to another. When [ lived 
at Westcliff I paid my fivepence like a gentleman ; 
now that I am a Southender I stick by my class and 
remain beyond the pale. And, you know, we hear 
almost as well as the people who, after the manner of 
Moliére’s retired shopkeeper, have put on a dinner- 
jacket to hear better. Only we do not applaud. It is 
not fitting that the beggar who feeds upon the rich 
man’s crumbs should express appreciation of their 


quality. 


To my mind a bandstand on a sea-front is the most 
ecstatic place on earth. ‘To adapt a verse from the 
French poet Rimbaud : 


“ One is not serious at seventeen, 


And there’s a bandstand on the promenade . . .” 
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Possibly delirium runs higher when the orchestra plays 
at the end of the pier, the seagulls mew, and Waldteufel 
drops a bar in the drone of the wave. The pierhead is 
neither land nor sea ; it is an ark of happiness denied 
to either of these single elements. Its joy is ever 
recurring, and as much a part of summer as the sun- 
shine. It is the lovers’ abode. To be eloquent upon 
a pier is better than to be silent upon a peak, though 
eloquence here has no carry beyond a hat-brim, and 
its matter is whispered nothings. For me these tender 
couples have no existence in the gross world beyond the 
two-penny toll-bar. They go on from summer to 
summer, and in October migrate with the birds. In 
their quality they are static; old men return to the 
piers of their youth, and find sweethearts sweeting as 
they did eighty summers ago. It was of these the poet 
was thinking when he wrote : 
“ Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal—yet, do not grieve ; 


She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair.” 


But the promenade will do, and the bandstand on 
our cliffs is the best in England. For one thing it is 
exactly like a bandstand, and there is none of that 
high-art nonsense about it being anything else. It is 
not severe, and to the unjaded eye it is almost as 
pretty as the Albert Memorial. Its twisted ironwork, 
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painted white and lit up by thousands of tiny electric 
lights, makes the most delicate tracery imaginable, and 
if I were a millionaire I should buy it for a corner of 
my garden. ‘The band, too, is military ; and not even 
an archangel can have more of glamour than a trombone 
player with a red tunic and waxed moustaches. I 
refuse to believe that bandsmen are not drawn from a 
regiment, but merely added thereto. I believe that 
before parade is dismissed a raucous voice proclaims, 
“ Any bloke wot plays the ’arp will report to orderly- 
room. Likewise piccolo and triangle.” 


Now examine the programme. It began, most 
fittingly, with Elgar’s Pomp and Circumstance, and 
wended its operatic way through Meyerbeer’s The 
Prophet, and Rossini’s William Tell. Followed a 
selection entitled Reminiscences of Tschaikowsky, which 
contained all the tunes of that occasional vulgarian 
which one would most willingly forget. Then, lest 
we should be a trifle overdone with the classics, there 
came a Xylophone Solo, which aroused the audience 
to the wildest enthusiasm. Even we who stood outside 
the fence so far forgot our manners as to clap our 
hands. But then the xylophonist overcame understand- 
able difficulties. To play the oboe is a mystery, but 
whether it is an easy or a difficult mystery the fenced-off 
audience has no means of knowing. Ninety-nine per 
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cent. of us have never tried to play an oboe. But we 
have all tried to play a xylophone, and in the absence 
of an instrument practice with a box of dominoes and 
a teaspoon is still possible. Towards the end we 
became sentimental with a selection from La Bohéme, 
and wound up with the Entry of the Gods from The 
Ring. But, to my mind, these mythical German fellows 
entering Valhalla are not half so imposing as the solid 
ratepayers of Westcliff re-entering Villadom. It was 
with reverential regret that I tore myself away from 
these, and wended my vulgar way with the Southend 
herd. 


SOUVENIRS 


Our in France we had a gramophone. It was a 
comparatively safe part of the country, some 1,100 
kilometres from the nearest battle-front. Yet we had 
one enemy to fight—Melancholy. Old habit prevents 
me from proclaiming what half-a-dozen ‘Tommies and 
their officer were doing in heavenly Provence, by the 
shores of the Mediterranean. Sufficient that we could 
not subdue Melancholy. After business hours we would 
sit round the camp fire, each on his upturned bucket, 
with a tin-pot fifty-shilling gramophone in the middle. 
First an hour of jazz and racket in harmony with the 
defiant, albeit setting sun. But as the first stars peeped 
out and the sky took on a blue so velvety that you 
wanted to stroke it a spirit of quiet came over the little 
band. We grew, shall I say, thoughtful, and home- 
sickness was not far off. 


But like is often the best cure for like, and we had 
three records which eased us. The first was a song 
called, I think, 4bsent. The words, and perhaps the 
music, were by Lord Henry Somerset, and strangely 


simple for a lord, ‘The second record concerned a 
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long, long trail a-winding—the reader does not need 
to be told whither. Third, and best of all, was a disc 
bearing the legend “ Souvenir. By Drdla.” To me 
that little tune seemed kin with all that music has to 
stir the heart. Is Drdlaa Pole, a Czecho-Slovakian, a 
Tartar, or a Russ? It is all one; his is the secret 
behind Lead, Kindly Light—either setting—or the 
one and only Home, Sweet Home. 


The other afternoon, when I was rummaging 
through some old drawers, I came across three little 
books, each of which recalled a period of my existence 
so utterly remote that I have hard work to believe that 
it is indeed I who can have lived through it. The first 
book is a diary, started on my tenth birthday. It 
records my first day’s skating, my first children’s dance, 
and my first pantomime. ‘The performers who struck 
my imagination most appear to have been the Sisters 
Levey. The entry for December 24, Christmas Eve, 
records the refrain of one of their songs : 


“ Sporting, sporting is a jolly sight better than courting, 
We don’t care about mashing the millionaires ; 
‘There they go!’ the people shout, 

‘There they go without a doubt, 
One, two, three, bang—jolly fine sporting girls ! ”” 


To this day I can hum the refrain. A month later 
I saw my first musical comedy. Here again I noted 
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the burden of a song sung with great gusto by a volup- 
tuous young woman in silk tights. The pencilling is 
blurred, but I can still read : 


“ T’m a man of the world (twice), 
Fond of sparkling wine, boys. 
Fond of girls divine, boys, 
When with friends I make the money fly, 
For I’m a man of the world, 
A man of the world am I.” 


I am ashamed to say that the tune is still more familiar 
to me than that of most hymns, 

After this I appear to have become more serious— 
perhaps even a trifle priggish. “The second book is a 
kind of literary ledger, in which one was supposed to 
keep accounts with the great writers. Spaces are ruled 
for the title of the book, the name of the author, and 
“Comments.” I find that during this period I read 
Adam Bede, and solemnly recorded that “ Arthur 
Donnithorne is a cad.” The Cloister and the Hearth 
is “the greatest novel ever written” ; The Newcomes 
is “ dull, though good in parts” ; Robert Elsmere is 
“* deep,” and The Heavenly Twins I dubbed “ daring.” 
Appropriate comments accompany such entries as Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles, The Story of an African Farm, 
Ships That Pass in the Night, The Light That Failed, 
and the romances of William Black. I was a well-read 
fourteen. Do boys of the corresponding age now read 
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Conrad and Walpole, Wells and Aldous Huxley? I 
doubt it. 


The third find was a score-book containing the 
records of cricket matches played during successive 
summer holidays at a little place hidden among the 
Yorkshire moors and rejoicing in the heavenly name 
of Appletreewick. JI remember that we had to wait 
till the farmer had cut his hay. ‘There is one entry 
which marks the proudest day of my life. It runs : 


J. A., c Cousin Geoffrey, b Uncle George...... 107 


I never made a hundred in any class of cricket before 
orsince. It is fifteen years since I touched a cricket bat, 
but I still dream of the six, all run, which gave me my 
century. I often wonder whether Uncle George’s 
kindness of heart had anything to do with that slow, 
long hop to leg. 


Well, all that is a long time ago. I have passed 
through other enthusiasms, each of which has in turn 
opened up a new heaven and a new earth. ‘There was 
a time when I desired to read the whole of Balzac, to 
know Bernhardt in every one of her most famous 
parts, to see all the plays of Shakespeare acted. At last 
there came golf. . . . I remember the day when I 
should have done the eighteen holes of a rough country 
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course under 100 strokes, but for extraordinary, un- 
paralleled misadventures at four of them. I remember 
when I first broke go and then 80. Last holidays, 
at Thorpe Bay, I dida 75. 

But alas, it was not a competition, and we were on 
the forward tees. Also my opponent, who had picked 
up, gave me two putts of five and six feet which it is 
thinkable that I might have missed. When I have done 
a legitimate 75 I shali give up the game. But not even 
that great achievement will equal in memory the feat 
of that 107 at Appletreewick in the long-ago ’eighties. 
As we get older our joys grow less ;_ both of anticipation 
and fulfilment. I see nothing before my declining 
years but Mah-jongg... . 

I should not have written in this melancholy strain 
had not the last item at the bandstand been Drdla’s 
Souvenir. 


IN EAST ANGLIA 


Or all counties Norfolk is the most English. Those 
fair-haired travellers whom Pope Gregory dubbed 
angelic came from the neighbourhood of Yarmouth. 
I offer no proof for this remark, which is pure assertion, 
and very good assertion, too. East Anglia is essentially 
the home of the English, as it is the breeding-ground 
of the old Norfolk Hackney. 

For eight shillingsworth of charabanc you can store 
your mind with pictures to last out a whole winter. 
My impression of a day on the road may be recorded 
thus—churches, village-greens, nestling hamlets, a 
police station with a thatched roof, pleasure gardens, 
dahlias, sunflowers, hollyhocks, more churches, splashes 
of red, yellow, silver and purple in the shape of thirty- 
two-seaters crawling uphill like giant caterpillars or 
careering to the plain like shuttles across a web of 
windmills and waving corn, Every now and again, 
moving north, we catch a right-hand view of the sea 
clipping us in a three-quarter circle embrace, and we 
feel that Norfolk is indeed the shape in which it is 
drawn on the map. 
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All sorts of things which we have come to regard as 
typically English are to be noted now. ‘Those comfort- 
less, appropriate huts, which sprang into being ten years 
ago, have settled down to become part of English 
villadom. Porches with clambering roses, gardens 
and even garden paths have been added. At the end 
of each path is a neat little gate, complete with letter- 
box and name-plate. “ Wyoming” we read in gilt 
letters upon black. Next door is “ La Bohéme.” A 
third plate cannot be three months old. On it is the 
word “ Pasadena,” and at once the whole charabanc 
breaks into song. 

And what is that gleaming at the foot of yonder 
meadow, gliding in ghostly-wise at the back of the hedge 
like some phantom, unfluttered bird? It isa yacht, and 
presently we come to a bridge, and have a second’s view 
of a river and a lane of pleasure boats full of young men 
and women in white, hard at work doing nothing 
whatever. Lunch is preparing, gramophones are 
playing, and on board one temple of luxury a being who 
looks as if he might be a butler is wiping glasses. 

Now we pass two churches standing cheek by jowl, 
and our driver explains that they were built by two 
sisters who quarrelled so bitterly that one place of 
worship would not hold them both. Therefore they 
built them a church a-piece. A little further and we 
come to the estate of a great lord. It is walled in, but 
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we are allowed to trespass with our eyes. Close to the 
house is yet another church, built by his lordship for 
privatecommuning. At the foot are many humble little 
tombstones, and we take a more kindly view of his 
lordship. He who gives hospitality to the dead is not 
likely to grudge it to the quick. I seem to read in 
these last few miles our English love of home, sailing 
vessels, snobbery, a good heart-to-heart quarrel and an 
over-lordship which shall be wholly benevolent. 

I have little to say about supercilious Cromer and 
stand-offish Sheringham. At one of these there is a 
magnificent establishment to which I will give the name 
of “‘ Hotel de Monte Carlo.” 

I went in and found a bill of fare, all in French, and 
nearly as long as one of Marcel Proust’s novels. A 
head waiter, gorgeous as an ambassador, salaamed 
before me. Minions hovered. I read the menu from 
the melon to the anchovy toast. The perusal took a 
long time, and at last the chamberlain coughed and 
asked if he might assist milord. 

Milord was then prompted of the devil. 

“ Donnez-moi,” I said, in my best French, “‘ donnez- 
moi du bubble-and-squeak ! ” 

Michael Angelo never painted such horror as was 
to be seen on that head waiter’s face. I fled, and found 
a pie shop. 
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Norwich is a handsome town, but gloomy. We 
found the Cathedral closed, a thing which again is 
entirely English. Walking round it we discovered a 
quiet acre, holding in the shelter of its walls a single 
grave, and enshrining the pure and holy memory of 
Edith Cavell. “The spot is termed “ Life’s Green,” 
and our more noisy thoughts were stilled for a moment 
in the peace of a life which is everlasting. I think 
some of us could have wished the little side-door into 
the Cathedral had been open. It was not yet seven 
o’clock. Instead we stood around, and one man said : 

“Yet we’re to lend them forty million pounds !” 

Whereby I knew that the speaker’s heart was in 
the right place, if not his head. Afterwards we had 
a look at the Nelson statue, at the Hercules and Samson 
House, and took a sober drink in the square of the 
infelicitous name of “‘ Tombland.” One thought of 
Falstaff and his very human “ Bid me not think on 


mine end!” 


Away again through the dusk to the little village 
where Mr. Peggotty had his old boat-house, and into 
Suffolk to Lowestoft, where in the middle of the busy 
street you come upon a lighthouse. This, again, is 
startling and mad enough to be English. We pass a 
pub, called “‘ Live and Let Live””—a good motto for 
prohibitionists. A short halt and a game of darts, at 
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which I defeat the driver. I take a turn round the 
garden, look in at the room where they are dancing, 
and note three flags nailed to the wall—the Union 
Jack and the colours of France and Belgium. They 
have been there exactly ten years. Night falls, and we 
strike for home. Passing through a mean little street, 
bordering upon a slum, I look up and find that it is 
called “‘ Pleasant Place.” 

And the name seems to me to suit East Anglia, and 
England, too, if it comes to that. 


DISTANCE NO OBJECT 


I was returning from my East Coast holiday, and the 
railway carriage was full of golfers. “The talk turned 
naturally to Gleneagles. 

But as one enthusiast went on to describe his own 
last round there with all the incredible misadventures 
which pursued him, I turned to my morning paper 
and was soon immersed in the account of some extra- 
ordinary messages received by two New York scientists 
upon the plate of their radio-camera. The messages, 
said these careful ones, might emanate from Mars, or 
again they mightn’t. A delicate pronouncement, 
recalling Mr. Harry Tate’s “In one way it is, in 
another it isn’t ! ” 


It doesn’t seem to me to matter very much whether 
it is our next-door neighbour Mars, or our country 
cousin Aldebaran, who is trying to communicate. (I 
hope I have got my adjectives to scale. They tell me 
that if you can imagine the sun as an orange lying on 
the pavement in Piccadilly and the earth as a pea a yard 
away, then the nearest star must be placed the other 


side of Aberdeen.) The important point for us to 
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decide is whether the Earth is the only unit which has 
ever contained, or will contain, reasoning beings. 
Distance, I think, is no object—to adopt the 
phraseology of the dealers in old clothes. The longest 
drive at golf, I read the other day, was fourteen miles 
across an ice-bound lake with the wind behind. Even 
then the ball was only stopped by the farther shore. I 
remember my schoolmaster telling me that if a man, 
whose body had been polished to a perfect smoothness, 
were to find himself upon a level table also of absolute 
smoothness, the only way he would be able to move 
would be by spitting. This accomplished, the man 
would begin to slide backwards, as a gun slides by recoil, 
and if the table were long enough and continued 
smooth, he would slide backwards for ever. In the 
same way you can either see through a wall, or you 
can’t. If the wall is of glass you can see 10,000 miles 
through it as easily as a single inch. If the glass wall 
is part of a telescope you can see even better than if 
there were no wall at all. 

To sum up this part of my argument. If we can 
receive a message from beyond the earth’s atmosphere 
I don’t see why we should limit the transmitting 
station to a paltry 34,000,000 miles. The ether 
presents no difficulty. It is pretty thin. The velocity 
with which the earth rushes through it doesn’t raise 


anything that we know as wind. A match, if it will 
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burn at all in the upper air, holds a steady flame against 
a displacement speedier than Mr. Gilligan’s fastest ball. 
No, the ether is no object. So that the question be- 
comes: Even if Mars is not “ inhabited,” what are 
the chances that some other celestial body has contained, 
contains, or will contain reasoning beings ? 

Surely any assumption to the contrary argues in 
Man a more monstrous vanity than that possessed by 
his ancestor, the Ape? And in the affirmative case 
what are philosophers prepared to think, and what 
have theologians to say? Some little time ago Mr. 
Laurence Housman wrote a play about Heaven, as 
that abode was conceived by Victorian old ladies. 
This Heaven was furnished in mahogany and walnut, 
with antimacassars bedecking horse-hair sofas. House- 
maids still knew their place and handled the best china 
with care. But it may be that our Martians or Alde- 
baranians have no use for sofas or teapots. One of the 
photographs of our American scientists showed a 
picture “ like the blurred face of a fish.” Suppose our 
other-world friends have their intelligences made up 
in the form of birds or beetles? Is there to be a separate 
Heaven for every star? Ifnot, how shall we accommo- 
date ourselves? Man began as a pterodactyl, you 
know—an extinct flying reptile. (A member of my 
golf club is exactly like one.) To this day one can 
trace extraordinary resemblances, “There is a music- 
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hall sketch called “ Fishing.” In it Mr. Harry Tate 
throws a lump of ground-bait, the size of a cottage loaf, 
into the river, and accidentally hits the occupant of the 
next punt. “I beg your pardon,” he says. “I took 
you for a swan.” The other faces him and says 
angrily, “‘ Do I look like a swan?” “ Not now you've 
turned round |” is the reply. 


You see, we might have been swans, or fish, and 
these others may be. We want sofas, and they will 
desire quiet pools. Rupert Brooke comes to mind, 
with his Fish’s Dream of Heaven : 


“We darkly know, by Faith we cry, 
The future is not Wholly Dry. 
Mud unto Mud !—Death eddies near— 
Not here the appointed End, not here ! 
But somewhere, beyond Space and Time, 
Is wetter water, slimier slime ! 
And there (they trust) there swimmeth One 
Who swam ere rivers were begun, 
Immense, of fishy form and mind, 
Squamous, omnipotent and kind, 
And under that Almighty Fin, 


The littlest fish may enter in. . . .” 


But Man has declined to face this, preferring to create 
the Omnipotent in his own image. And therefore he 
looks upon the stars as ornaments hung for his particular 
delectation upon his private sky. Some savages, they 
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say, cannot reckon at all ; others, like children, cannot 
go back beyond yesterday. But all Mankind is still 
a child; it cannot go back beyond, say, a thousand 
million years, nor see beyond the Earth which is its 
nose, 


When I awoke from my musing they were still 
telling golf stories, and had got to that old one about 
Professor Tait, who proved by sine and cosine that a 
golf ball could not be driven beyond a certain distance. 
Whereupon Freddie Tait went out into the garden and 
drove a ball forty yards farther than his sire had proved 
scientifically possible. It may be that Science will 
never reach Mars. But then Science is a poor thing. 
I can reach Mars any time I like. It only needs a good 
drive of the imagination. 


AT CASSIOBURY PARK 


Att Monday and Tuesday last I played first-class golf. 
To be more accurate I played golf in first-class company. 
The occasion was the practice days prior to the News of 
the World Tournament, and I hied me to Cassiobury 
with a young professional, in whose golf I take a 
fatherly interest. He had invited me to knock round 
the course, and “ have a look at the bunkers.” 

Personally, I soon had my curiosity slaked. Young 
Walter, too, knew before the end of the round where 
some of them were. He had explained that he would 
rather play with me than with a brother pro.—any- 
thing in the nature of a serious game being a mistake 
on the eve of a competition. He rather hoped to play 
badly. So I strode manfully to the tee, and with him 
joined the solid phalanx of champion golfers. 


In front of us was a four-ball—George Duncan and 
Abe Mitchell, Sandy Herd and Fred Leach. I 
watched them drive off, and then Walter sald, “‘ You 
go first, sir.” In a voice without a quaver I instructed 
my caddie to make me a low tee. I was not nervous. 
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Either you can play golf or you can’t. I am one of 
those who can’t, but can produce, on occasion, a credible 
counterfeit. Also my plus fours come from an irre- 
proachable tailor. And I know the etiquette of the 
game. I waited until Mitchell had played his second— 
the wee-est of chips—and had moved out of danger. 
And then the miracle happened. I hit a perfect peach, 
long, low, and with just that suspicion of pull that 
betokens your scratch player or better. Walter hit a 
comparatively poor one, and then proceeded to scramble 
on to the green with a middling iron. 

“Bung it up, sir!” said the caddie, “it’s a full 
shot.” 

The soldier who disobeys an order in battle risks 
only his life ; the golfer who ignores his caddie risks 
the hole. I had contemplated a masterly chip, and a 
full shot seemed absurd. However, I did as I was bid, 
and after a short walk surveyed the result of my full 
mashie, I was within a foot of the hole. A “ birdie” 
three! Instinctively I looked at the quartet on the 
next tee. Sandy Herd was at his eleventh waggle, 
Leach was filling his pipe, Mitchell had his back to me, 
and Duncan—careless fellow—was tying his bootlace. 
They had not seen my shot. At the short fourth, 
180 yards, they invited us to go through, and waited 
while we drove. Walter put his ball two yards from 
the pin. My precisely-calculated three-quarter iron 
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shot, which was to be pushed into the wind, went 


exactly six Wands ot 


Cassiobury was looking lovely. I do not know how 
many leaves Vallambrosa boasted, but Cassiobury in 
autumn is hard to excel. Not all the course had been 
swept that early morning, and after driving down a 
lane to delight the eye of a Constable or a Claude one 
putted through medallions of amber and russet lying 
almost as thickly on the green as the gold pieces with 
which Pope Clement offered to cover Lorraine’s 
painting of Esther and Ahasuerus. But golf is golf 
and art is art, and the two things should be kept strictly 
apart, as Sir Arthur Pinero’s old gentleman remarked 
about whist and toothache. 

“ Drat the leaves !”” was Walter’s contribution to 
Nature-study at the eleventh, where I got a hole back. 


One thing intrigued me considerably, and that is 
that nobody took me for a golf pro. No! I do not 
mean through the green, but in the club-house. Yet, 
I repeat, my plus fours are irreproachable, and every- 
thing about my golf kit is of the handsomest. Golf 
professionals to-day are always the best dressed men on 
the links ; and the few people who slunk about the 
club-house in sagging trousers and be-patched old 
Jackets could only have been members of the club or 
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journalists. Your pro. to-day is a howling swell. 
Now, what is it which marks the amateur even when 
he is not in the act of exposing his amateurishness? I 
asked Walter, who said something about grooms 
getting to look like their horses, but their owners 
never succeeding in looking like anything else but 
owners. 
“You can tell a mug anywhere, sir,” he added. 


It is a curious thing, this itch to be taken for what 
we are not. A Prime Minister wants to be considered 
good at chess, a Bishop prides himself upon his spillikins. 
I suppose every dramatic critic ought to want to be the 
finest of his kind since Hazlitt. Well, we none of us 
can, for the simple reason that a certain Mr. A. B. 
Walkley bars the way. But it is within the bounds of 
the conceivable that we might outshine that indefatig- 
able coruscator. We shan’t, but that we might 
remains conceivable. So Bill Hitch might hit a ball 
out of Lord’s cricket ground further than Bonnor 
ever achieved. He won’t, but it is in the order of 
things which is his province. It is conceivable, then, 
that some day I may outshine Mr. Walkley, who will 
not, I piously hope, see this number of the Daily 
Chronicle. (Oh Romeike, oh, Curtice, for once be 
less than diligent !) But never shall I be taken for the 
least notable of those assistant professional golfers. 
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Never, never, never, never, never—as Lear said 
And my misery therefor is almost as great as that 
mad old gentleman’s. It isn’t so much that I want to 
go about the country lowering records. I don’t 
particularly want to play to plus seven. But I should 
dearly like to be regarded as one who could do it an he 
would. A sorry confession, but there you are ! 


HOW TO BEHAVE 


“ Manners Is wot I sticks up for. See wot I mean?” 
said the old ring-master in The New Clown, as he 
plunged his knife into the butter-dish, cut off a wedge, 
and transferred it to his mouth. ‘‘ What’s all this? 
Mussels?” demanded Sir Arthur Pinero’s good- 
hearted little baggage, poking her nose into a dish of 
sole Dieppoise. “ Bring vat you like, vaiter, but don’t 
bring me any of zat!” said a German neighbour 
at an hotel table in pre-war days. And he put a stubby 
forefinger into my plate. 


I like good manners, but prefer their lack when it is 
the expression of native sincerity. Years ago I lived 
on a farm in Derbyshire. The farm was on a golf 
links, or vice versd, and as soon as the sun was low the 
farmer’s son would shamble forth to carry my clubs. 
I taught him something of the game, and then the 
time came when he began to teach me. 

However, that is not the point. What is the point 
is that there came a Sunday when the lad’s mother lay 
ill in a Manchester hospital and I took him into the 
town to see her. When we left the hospital we 
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were hungry. But Manchester in those days was a 
penitential place—for all I know it still is—and if you 
had not a home to dine in you must starve. With this 
exception, that you could eat a costly meal off pure 
Sévres and drink Chateau Latour out of rare crystal in 
a Louis Quinze restaurant, where even the chairs were 
of solid gold. It was to this luxurious haunt that I bore 
my young friend. The room was full of Manchester’s 
nobs and snobs, the women elegant in thirty-seven-and- 
sixpenny silk blouses. 

“ Oysters =” queried the waiter. 

“No oysters,” I said firmly. 

“| likes oysters,” put in my friend. “ Let’s ’ave a 
tuthry.” 

I must explain that a “tuthry” is the Derbyshire 
equivalent for a few, a “ two or three.” 

“* Bring oysters,” I commanded. 

When the tuthry arrived young Bob plunged his 
fork into the largest and waved it aloft. Then, in the 
voice he used for calling home the sheep, he roared : 

“ Yer didna think I knew how to eat these beggars, 
did yer, Mester ? ” 

And I have never been better rebuked. 


Table manners invariably form the largest part of 
those entertaining books of Social Etiquette. I have 
a large collection of these, and recently added another 
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Camplete Guide to Correct Conduct on All Occasions, 
picked up for 2d. in the Charing Cross Road. 

This is a manual which would have served Art 
Kipps in good stead in his chrysalis stage between 
counter-jumper and gentleman. The NAPKIN, 
it would have told him, “is not intended to be 
used for wiping or mopping the face. When necessary 
to use it, draw it lightly across the lips.” The FORK, 
young Art would have learned, is not to be overloaded 
or driven violently into the food. In a multiplicity 
of these instruments doubt may lurk. In such case 
“ Be self-contained, and without apparent hesitation 
converse with your neighbour until someone has 
started.” The KNIFE is the diner’s “‘ personal 
implement. It should not be used for any other 
purpose.”” The would-be guest is not to be perturbed 
at any array of GLASSES. “ The servants will know 
which glass to fill. You have only to follow that lead.” 
But as diner-out you are “not to elevate the glass as 
though trying to stand it on your nose. Carry it 
vertically to the mouth, and incline gently.” 


But the end of our troubles is not yet. “Take that 
little matter of PASSING A COURSE and note : 
“In passing a course that you do not care to partake of, do 


not make remarks about it to your neighbours. ‘They are 
there to enjoy their dinner, not to listen to the troubles of 


your organs of digestion.” 
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Then there is the business of DEPORTMENT, 


as to which we read : 


“Sit easily to the table and remain easily there, turning 
the head and shoulders a little right or left in conversation. 
In eating, keep the elbows close to the body. Your fellow- 
diners do not want to have personal contact with you.” 


As to DESSERT, which is put in as an afterthought, 


we are told that 


“This is sometimes a difficult proceeding. 'To peel an 
orange, apple or pear with fruit-knife and fork requires some 
practice. If you feel doubtful about it, take some other 
fruit.” 


But grapes have seeds, and pomegranates also, while 
the banana is not always amenable. On the whole, 


dessert is a course to be passed. Without comment, 
bear in mind ! 


CONVERSATION is simply riddled with pitfalls. 
We are again warned that reference to dietetics and 
gastronomic processes should be avoided. ‘“‘ People are 
there to eat, not to discuss what happens to the food 
afterwards.” It is advisable, we glean, not to comment 
on our host’s appearance or on that of his furniture and 
pictures. “Such as they are, they are the best he can 
afford, and they should be taken for granted. If he 
desires your notice of a picture or an objet d’art your 
opinion will be asked.” And this section ends with 
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the helpful suggestion that the lady sitting next to you 
shall receive “such conversational attention as you 
are able to give.” Was there not once a sailor who, at 
a party to the wounded, opened the conversation with 
the Vicar’s daughter by remarking, “‘ Excuse me, miss, 
but how white your chest is!” The young lady’s 
modest reply and Jack’s innocent rejoinder I think it 
discreet to forget. 

But the best of all dinner-table conversations is 
that of the Bishop who was sent to Anatolia, and invited 
to make himself familiar with local conditions. Sitting 
at lunch next to a melancholy individual with a blond 
moustache eating vegetables in a mood of some 
concentration, the Bishop asked him whether his 
country had not suffered many massacres. 

“* Monsieur,” replied the man, waving his fork, but 
without looking up, “avec ce bras j’ai éventré six 
femmes et dix enfants!” I doubt whether my manual 
would approve this remark. 


P 2 


A MORNING IN BATH 


Lixe all cathedral cities Bath smells of mortality. 
Or, if not of mortality, then of yesterday. Yesterday 
Mr. Angelo Cyrus Bantam, M.C., twitted Mr. 
Pickwick with never having been in Ba-ath ! Yester- 
day Beau Nash exerted his insufferable sway over 
Bath’s lordlings and jades of fashion. Yesterday Quin 
acted, lodged and was buried there, and Oliver Gold- 
smith, mistaking No. 11, North Parade for No. 10, 
curled himself up and fell asleep on the sofa of her Grace 
the Duchess of Northumberland, who was out walking. 
‘The day before yesterday the Romans discovered the 
hot springs of Bath, and utilised them as all the world 
knows. Yes, Bath is inhabited by ghosts—I had 


almost written ‘‘ infested.” 


Some time ago I lectured to a society of Bath 
playgoers so austerely highbrow that not one single 
member had ever entered a cinema. Or so I am 
persuaded. ‘They listened to me with their bodily 
ears as I explained the mechanism and working of that 
remarkable product of modern civilisation, but their 
spiritual ears were, I felt sure, attentive to the silent 
voices of the past. On the morning after the lecture I 
“did” the city of Bath. And then I realised that my 
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audience of the night before were mere children, 
frolicsome and free. It was in the famous Pump 
Room that I came across Antiquity. Would that I 
were a Du Bellay, so that I might sing : 
“ Bath is of Bath the single memory, 

And Bath no conq’ror knows save only Bath. 

Avon alone, hast’ning her seaward path, 

Babbles of Bath. Oh, world’s high perjury ! 

Resistant things by Time shall be destroyed, 

And yielding streams alone defy the void.” 


But I am no poet, and the frequenters of the Pump 
Room are, poor dears, sad matter for poetry. You 
cannot write an ode to lumbago, and, alas !_ there is no 
rhyme to rheumatoid arthritis. Bath, like Rome, may 
be dead ; but like that other city she is not yet un- 
peopled. Each mourner—for so they seemed— 
would, in turn, pause in his perusal of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Urn Burial or Jeremy ‘Taylors Holy 
Living, Holy Dying, rise gingerly from his seat, creep 
to the font, draw his nauseous quantum, take a wry 
sip, and regain that chair which, for a little time, 
shall keep him still above earth. I am an impression- 
able subject, and after half-a-dozen of these creaking 


performances fled that room. 


Surely there are not many nobler buildings than 


Bath Abbey? ‘This great church, standing four- 
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square to every sightseer’s gaze, gives a reason to the 
city. Yet have they no sense of seemliness and pro- 
portion in the West of England. For immediately in 
front of this grand pile is a preposterously foolish monu- 
ment to teetotalism, erected, according to the inscription, 
in 1861 by the Bath Temperance Association. The 
fountain also bears the legend “‘ Water is best,” and I 
urge Mr. Chesterton to found a society for its immediate 
removal. I greatly fear, however, that like the Albert 
Memorial this figure of a workhouse female attendant, 
with too many clouts on her head and no shoes or 
stockings on her feet, is with us not for a pious and 
inartistic Victorian age, but for all time. In horror I 
fled into the Abbey. 

The interior forms part of every traveller’s common- 
place book, and I shall say nothing here of the more 
famous tombs. Two epitaphs struck me as singularly 
fresh and pleasing. One is: 


IN MEMORY OF C. M., 
ONE OF THE MOST VALUABLE WOMEN 
THAT EVER LIVED, 

WHOSE PRINCIPAL HAPPINESS CONSISTED 
(ALTHO’ SHE WAS OF SOME RANK) 
IN A REAL AND UNBOUNDED 
AFFECTION AND TENDERNESS 
FOR HER HUSBAND AND CHILDREN, 
THIS MONUMENT IS ERECTED. 
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The other records of Matthew Connolly, captain, 
Royal Navy, who died in 1853, at the age of seventy- 


seven, that : 
HE WAS A DUTIFUL SON, 
AN AFFECTIONATE BROTHER, 
AND A STRICTLY HONEST MAN. 


Can any epitaph say better or more simply ? 

In the doorway there is a tablet to a lieutenant- 
colonel of the 21st Regiment of Foot, who died over 
a hundred years ago. The inscription records that the 
memorial was put up by the officers, non-commissioned 
officers, drummers and privates. It runs : 

THIS WAS A MAN 
FRANK IN HIS MANNER AND OF 
INFLEXIBLE RESOLUTION, 
SUSCEPTIBLE OF THE WARMEST 
ATTACHMENTS, 

AND EVER THE TRUE SOLDIER'S 
STEADIEST FRIEND. 


In other words a martinet of the good old fire-eating 
sort. In fancy I hear drummer and private colloguing 
after orderly-room : 

Drummer : “ Wot did the ole codger say ?” 

Private : “ Dunno; but ’e wurn’t ’arf frank in is 
manner !” 

It was with interest that I discovered a memorial to 
the Rev. Thomas Robert Malthus, of the Essay on 
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Population fame. ‘There is nothing concise about the . 


description of this learned gentleman’s attainments, 
which run to line after line of lettering. Finally we 
are told that his sweetness of temper, urbanity of 
mannet> tenderness of heart, benevolence and piety, 

‘are the still dearer recollections of his family and 


friends.” 
I should think so, indeed ! 


AT RANDOM 


Time, tide and a weekly article wait for no man, 
whether he is recovering from the ’Au or not. So 
to-day I shall jot down what I remember of last week- 
end just as it comes, “‘at random ”—which term is 
oftenest a lying one, used to cover the most careful 
composition. But the foul fiend influenza has left me 
in no mood to compose anything, except a mellifluous 
grog, and myself to sleep. 


I had occupied the earlier stages of convalescence 
in the manner of Mr. E. F. Benson’s old lady, who 
spent every evening after dinner in scanning the 
advertisements of hotels at the beginning and end of 
railway guides. I found one at Leamington which 
had the feel of the country inn about it, and the 
authentic smack of old coaching days. A guide-book 
to Warwickshire, which has hampered my shelves 
since the ’nineties, called the place “‘ Leafy Leaming- 
ton,” gave assurance of its freedom from zymotic 
disease, patted its death rate on the back, and was 
ecstatic as to the influence of its waters upon both the 
kidneys. Leamington was decidedly indicated. 
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How is it that guide-books invariably tell you all 
the wrong things and none of the right ones? Why 
did not my musty old guide tell me that Leamington 
Spa is one of the prettiest watering places in England ? 
‘The town would even appear to have been planned ; 
the streets are broad and move in elegant sweeps ; the 
public buildings are of stately, not fussy, design and 
placed where they can be seen. There is an air of 
cleanliness, to match which you would have to go as 
far as Grenoble. At the station I hailed a taxi, but 
the driver courteously refused me. 

“Your hotel is less than a hundred yards away,” he 
said. 

No grasping here, like the Welsh cabby who replied 
to my query : 

“ My-fare-is-one-shilling-I-ask-you-eighteen-pence 
you-give-me-two-shillings-go-go-goch ! ” 

But then, it is impossible that anybody in this 
Elysium can lack money. Nobody, I am persuaded, 
has less than a thousand a year, and it is probable that 
the City Fathers draw lots who shall sweep the streets. 


Imagine my pride when, at the noble and dis- 
criminating bookseller’s, I saw one of my own works 
exposed for sale. 

“Have much demand for that author ?” I asked as 
carelessly as might be. 
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“None, sir |”? came the positive reply. 

“Yet you stock him ?” 

“No, sir! We do not stock him. ‘That is a copy 
ordered by a chance customer last summer and never 
called for !” : 

The Pump Room had the proper literary atmo- 
sphere. I found Lady Snuphanuph, Miss Bolo, and 
Mrs. Colonel Wugsby taking their morning waters 
and scandal. But what delighted me most was the 
band, composed of piano, violin, and ’cello, three 
musicianly ladies who had apparently never heard of 
jazz. ‘They began with Dvorak’s Trio in F minor, 
and were not hissed. Corelli’s Second Sonata followed, 
and the performers were not hooted. Rutland Bough- 
ton and Richard Strauss rubbed shoulders, and there 
was no riot. A young lady with a very beautiful 
contralto voice concerned herself with neither the 
bosom of her coal-black mammy nor the pedestrian 
pertinacities of Felix. She sang, with perfect propriety 
of emotion, songs by Brahms, Elgar, Bantock, Hugo 
Wolf. The assembled invalids clapped their crippled 
palms and battered the floor with their rheumatic 
crutches. And the thought came to me that, possibly, 
music may be saved for this country after all. 


On my second afternoon I gathered sufficient 
energy to walk as far as The Old Saxon Mill, men- 
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tioned in Domesday Book and painted by David Cox, 
who carved his name, and the date, 1795, in the wall. 
Close by is Charles Kingsley’s signature, and a little 
farther away Henry Irving’s. With unusual sense 
of the fitness of things, I refrained from adding mine. 
Half a mile farther on I found a monument to—of all 
people in English history—Piers Gaveston, marking 
the spot where he was beheaded. A garrulous old 
dame, acting as guide, informed me that Warwick the 
Kingmaker came over with William the Conqueror 
and was eight feet high, and, more credibly, that from 
the neighbouring Guy’s Cliffe House, the seat of Lord 
Algernon Percy, the great Sarah Kemble ran away to 
be married to Mr. William Siddons. The old lady 
ended on a note of pleasant anticipation. 

“Them Americans will soon be here,” she said. 
“A very nice class of people, and so respectful ! ” 


As I walked home I thought chiefly of poor Piers, 
whose fault in English eyes was, I am persuaded, not 
that he was degenerate, but that he was witty. Or 
perhaps it is Mr. Ernest ‘Thesiger’s wonderful 
portrayal in Marlowe’s great play which has made me 
think so. I noticed a villa, with two entrance gates, a 
drive, and a garage, ennobled with the name of Gave- 
ston. Weareanastonishing race. In 1312 we behead 
a sovereign’s minion, Five hundred years later we 
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put up a monument to him. A hundred years more 
and we call our houses after him. 


Leamington is a superior place. I go to a picture 
palace and find, not Betty Blubbers in Coddling Molly, 
but Armageddon and an absorbing picture about a 
may-fly. 


Leamington, henceforth, shall be my spiritual home, 


AN EVENING AT CAMBRIDGE 


Tis week I have been petted, fussed and made much 
of by the nicest people in the world—Cambridge 
Undergraduates, (Let Oxford take no offence !) 
The occasion was a lecture delivered to the smallest, 
youngest and most select of intellectual coteries—let 
me call them the Argonauts. Some twenty young men 
sat on the floor and gazed at me with the liquid eyes 
of moon-struck calves, pulling the while at monstrously 
fantastic pipes. After the lecture they plied me with 
questions revealing, beneath a simple exterior, the brain- 
power of budding Platos. 


But the intellectual charm of these young men must 
give place to the sartorial. ‘There is one remarkable 
thing about Cambridge fashion, and that is its discord- 
ance. ‘The costume of the Cambridge undergraduate, 
like Gaul, is divided into three parts. Down to the 
waist these bright spirits would have put the bird of 
paradise to shame. Pull-overs are the general wear, 
usually in some heavenly mingle of orange and mauve. 
Beneath this a heliotrope shirt is the thing, accentuated 
by a mauve and green tie. A blue blazer modestly 
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crowns the upper part of ereolon: scheme, which 
is of a “ smartness ” to strike despair and envy into the 
bosom of M. Worth. And now we come to the 
trousers which, though of peach-coloured flannel, or 
even the more tender apricot, yet add a sobering note. 
For fashion decrees that trousers must be both soiled 
and creaseless. I saw many pairs all in the last stages 
of decrepitude, though in their prime it was obvious 
that they must still have been of the shapeless mode 
affected by the Victorians of 1850. Matthew Arnold 
wore such bags as these. But glory comes into her 
own again with the shoes, which must be of tan suéde. 


One of the gayest of these gay young sparks chal- 
lenged me to defeat him at golf on the following 
morning, and I accepted with alacrity. He appeared 
on the tee wearing a puce-coloured jumper embroidered 
with two rows of blue and yellow ducks. Handsome 
is as handsome does, I reflected, and drove a ball some 
two hundred yards down the middle of the fairway. 
My friend put his some forty yards ahead of me. I 
put a full brassie some twenty yards short of the green, 
to which young Dux—if I may call him so—responded 
with a flick of the iron hole high. I got my honest 
five, and comfortably lost the hole. And so it was 
throughout two rounds. Handsome did as handsome 


was. 
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Who could resist an invitation to be a Cambridge 
undergraduate just for one night? I couldn’t, and we 
adjourned to Dux’s rooms for dinner and bridge. The 
rooms were the perfection of bachelordom. Those 
engravings of Highland Cattle Grazing and Partridge 
Shot as He Takes the Fence were obviously the land- 
lady’s choice, Dux’s taste being shown in the reproduc- 
tion of Calderon’s Renunciation from the Tate Gallery. 
On the mantelpiece beneath the kneeling nun were 
three elephants—Marmaduke, Clarence and Archibald. 
On the bookshelves Mrs. Havelock Ellis’s The Lover’s 
Calendar rubbed shoulders with Pycraft’s Courtship of 
Animals. There were the works of Molitre and 
Alfieri, a Spenser, Vardon’s Complete Golfer, half a 
dozen Maupassants, and, I should gather, the entire 
works of P. G. Wodehouse. 


Before dinner I was treated to a gramophone 
concert. But this was not the solo instrument of 
general use. One of my fellow-guests insisted upon 
accompanying it on the “‘Swanee Whistle,” one of 
the most excruciating instruments of torture yet 
invented, whilst Dux himself manipulated a device 
called the Flexatone. It was as though Bedlam had 
been turned into a Palais de Danse. It is the correct 
thing at these symposia for each undergraduate to 
bring some kind of wild animal, and the room seemed 
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to me to be entirely full of Russian wolf-hounds and 
fox-terriers. One great beast called Atirovaf—which 
is only “‘ Favorita” spelled the other way round— 
seemed to have taken the fall of the Socialist Govern- 
ment very badly. At home I imagine him to have 
“Red” proclivities. His attitude throughout the 
entire evening was one of majestic displeasure, whilst 
mine was one of unfeigned and ill-disguised nervous- 
ness. ‘The terriers were objectionable after the normal 
fashion of terriers. . . . 


And then we sat down to Bridge. Now University 
Bridge is like nothing else on earth. It resembles 
neither the University nor the well-known card game, 
but is something between Poker and Snap. It is 
played on the principle of nothing venture, nothing 
win, and each player is presumed to be out to win a 
competence for life at sixpence a hundred. I cannot 
say that our game was played in absolute silence. 
Lookers-on made such observations as occurred to 
them, whilst others, desisting from watching, set the 
gramophone, Swanee whistle and Flexatone in motion. 
Atirovaf’s mournful growls and the snapping of the 
terriers punctuated the calls, and just as one was 
considering whether a re-double of six hearts would 
be really wise Dux would lean over the chair-back 
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with a pressing invitation to partake of bananas and 
rum washed down with Cointreau and orangeade. 

I rose from that table poorer by the sum of two 
shillings and ninepence, but richer by a store of happy 
memories. I have never spent a jollier evening in 


my life. 


OLD SADLER’S WELLS 


On the way to Islington, in leafy Rosebery Avenue, 
there is a hoarding, fair and decent to view. Behind 
it is the most melancholy ruin. It is not entirely 
concealed, the ribs stick out here and there of what was 
once the most romantic building in London—Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre. “There is not a pane of glass left in 
any of the windows and more than half of the slates 
on the roof have gone. Street urchins, they tell me, 
used the old theatre for their playground and made the 
old rafters ring again. It may be that hide-and-seek 
should not be played among tombstones ; and what 
is the old building but a monument to dead and gone 
actors? “They put a watchman in, and the children 
retaliated with stones, which caused that functionary 
to resign. So it came about that the building was 
finally closed and made impossible of access, and a 
shining hoarding encircles it. The ghosts are no 
longer disturbed as they flit to and fro; the great 
actors sleep in their glory. 


Before ever a theatre was built there Sadler’s Wells 


was a place of amusement combining the delights of 
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the music-hall with the wonders of the Crystal Palace, 
with a dash, too, of Hampstead Heath and Epping 
Forest. We first hear of it as a pleasure resort in 1683. 
The theatre was built in 1762, and it was upon its 
boards in 1781 that Grimaldi made his first appearance. 

Grimaldi was a great actor as well as a clown, and 
it was not for nothing that he was called ‘‘ The Garrick 
of Pantomime.”  ‘“‘ Grimaldi,” says an old book, 
“ though we think of him as a clown, and though his 
very name seems to grin at us, could touch or terrify 
at will: playing the dagger scene from Macbeth, in 
his clown’s dress, he would set his whole audience 
trembling. And when he sang 4m Oyster Crossed in 
Love, such touches of real pathos trembled through its 
grotesqueness, as he sat in front of the footlights 
between a cod’s head and a huge oyster that opened and 
shut its shell in time to the music, that all the children 
were in tears. 4.5.27 

Yet I shall not believe that the ghost of Grimaldi 
was displeased by the shouts and laughter of the children 
as they scampered up and down the deserted building. 
And as for throwing stones at watchmen, it is in my 
mind that an old clown, when he played Joey, did 
ruder things with a hot poker to the representatives of 
law and order. 


In 1804 the theatre came into the hands of Charles 
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Dibdin, the author of Tom Bowling, and later, under 
the title of The Acquatic Theatre, it became the home 
of a series of patriotic nautical dramas, owing their 
success “‘in equal measure to the prowess of Nelson 
and T. P. Cooke.”’ The actor is described as a “ happy, 
hearty, careless, harum-scarum sailor—the prototype 
of what was to become the Adelphi hero of the seventies 
and ’eighties. Tout passe, tout casse, tout lasse, as the 
French proverb has it. Everything passes, and even 
the Adelphi hero is become a thing of the past. 

But the heyday of Sadler’s Wells Theatre came 
when, in 1847, it passed into the management of Samuel 
Phelps. Phelps was one of the greatest of English 
actors. He learned his art under Macready to such 
purpose that he effectually aroused that tragedian’s 
anxiety. Like all other stars of the first magnitude, 
Macready ever went in fear of eclipse. Phelps is said 
to have been unrivalled as Falstaff, and to have played 
Hamlet to perfection on his sixty-ninth birthday. His 
Mercutio was equal, we are told, to Charles Kean’s, 
whilst his Sir Giles Overreach exceeded the power and 
terror even of Edmund Kean’s great performance. 
Mr. John Forbes-Robertson, the father of our great 
actor, tells us that in Macbeth, Lear, Hamlet and 
Othello, Phelps overtopped Macready. If Macklin 
was the first to present Shylock as a tragic figure, 
Phelps was the first to see in Bully Bottom something 
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more than the buffoon. His weaver, says Professor 
Morley, was “translated,” as Shakespeare meant him to 
be, and into a dreamer and poet. Yet this great actor 
could descend to the boor and clown. When Chris- 
topher Sly was asked, “‘ Will’t please your mightiness 
to wash your hands ? ” the actor first of all went through 
the bemusement of a befogged mind grappling with a 
concrete idea. “Then, when he had grasped the idea of 
washing, he went through such a business of ablution 
as only the sooty hands of tinkers can require, finally 
drying them upon a corner of his velvet robe. 


In short, Sadler’s Wells, during the middle years of 
the last century, was the most distinguished of London 
theatres. It was the home of Shakespeare. Professor 
Morley describes the Wells audience in terms which 
we should not refuse to those whom Miss Baylis gathers 
together in the Waterloo Road. 


“The aspect and behaviour of the pit and gallery at 
Sadler’s Wells during the performance of one of Shakespeare’s 
plays cannot fail to impress most strongly every visitor who 
is unaccustomed to the place. There sit our working classes 
in a happy crowd, as orderly and reverent as if they were at 
church, and yet as unrestrained in their enjoyment as if 
listening to stories told them by their own firesides. Shake- 
speare spoke home to the heart of the natural man, even in the 
same words that supply matter for nice judgment by the 
fntellect 45. 
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With the passing of Phelps the theatre entered upon 
its decline. Shakespeare had paid, but only just paid, 
and when the time came for the great actor to retire 
the tide of fashion in theatres had begun to flow in a 
more westerly direction. There is a saying in Lanca- 
shire : ‘‘ Clogs to clogs.” In so many generations the 
factory hand becomes a gentleman and sinks again to 
the factory hand. So in theatres. Sadler’s Wells was 
first a pleasure garden, then sank, through glory, to 
the cinema. It is now a ruin. 


ROUND ABOUT THE OPERA 


In the arts it is neck or nothing. Take Shakespeare. 
Either you cannot drag his worshippers in, as the West 
End theatre managers will testify, or you need a posse 
of police, as at the “ Old Vic.,” to see that the house 
is stormed in an orderly manner. As with Shakespeare, 
so with opera. But also with a difference. For all 
Shakespeare is good, though, like beer, some of it is 
“better than other some.” ‘The reason why Shake- 
speare is unpopular in the West End is that rich people 
have no brains and no taste. “ You can tell what God 
thinks of money by the people He gives it to”? may be 
rank Socialism, but it happens, by a coincidence, to be 
rare and happy sense. In this country only the poor 
have zsthetic sensitiveness, 


But not all opera is equally good. Most of it at 
submit, is frankly ridiculous, I remember, many 
years ago, making the journey to Ealing to see Sarah 
Bernhardt in La Dame aux Camélias. It was a hot 
afternoon at the height of the London season, and two 
boyish impressions remain with me still, One is of 


the heat and dust and grit of that short, yet intolerable 
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journey ; the other is of the entire overthrow of my 
small soul. I was to see Sarah many, many times 
afterwards, but in my judgment she never excelled her 
performance in that stuffy suburban theatre on that 
hot afternoon in early June. The same evening I 
went to the Opera to hear Melba in La Traviata, the 
libretto of which, as all the world knows, is founded 
upon virtually the same story as Dumas’s play. I 
think I have never seen anything more ludicrous than 
the attempts at passion of this world-famous prima 
donna. The result was as blameless as a milk-pudding. 
“‘ Opposite to her,” as they say at the cinema, was 
Signor Caruso, who looked for all the world like Puss 
in Boots. I remember how they bowed to and smirked 
at one another, laying their kid-gloved fluttering little 
hands upon kid-gloved, microscopic hearts which 
refused the smallest approach to a flutter. I remember 
one or two of the Italian’s earth-shaking notes, some- 
thing of his partner’s bird-like twitterings, and laughing 
myself into the street. 


Some little time after I tried to find a logical basis 
for the absurdity of grand opera. And I found it in 
listening to the words. Is it not absurd that a tune 
which supremely fits 


“ Softly sighs the breath of evening 
Stealing through these hallowed groves ” 
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should also be supposed to interpret 


“ Ah, what terrors fill my bosom ! 

Where, my Rudolph, shall we roam?” 
And then came my first acquaintance with music- 
drama, Wagner’s Ring, under the baton of Dr. Richter ; 
and Opera was at once swept into the limbo of forgotten 
nonsense. I cannot for the life of me see how any 
considerable number of intelligent beings can be got 
together to witness a performance of, say Lucia di 
Lammermoor, or any of the bleatings of Bellini, Doni- 
zetti, Meyerbeer, or the early Verdi ; or, on the other 
hand, how the Metropolitan Police Force can be 
adequate to control the traffic in Covent Garden for 
the later Wagner, the later Verdi, or Richard Strauss 
at any period, 


Now I have one or two suggestions to make to the 
management at Covent Garden, based upon my 
experiences of Saturday last. The opera was Salome, 
and I took my place in the pouring rain at the end of a 
very long gallery queue. Whether I waited twenty 
minutes or a couple of hours is immaterial, and I do 
not know. ‘Time does not exist when it ends in 
Richard Strauss. My point is that I had worked my 
way almost to the top of the stairs when the word was 
passed down, “Gallery full. No standing room. 
Right about turn |” 
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Surely it should not be beyond the capacity of a 
syndicate which can, presumably, count one-two-three- 
four in a bar, to count one, two, three or four hundred 
in a gallery. Let them determine first how many 
their gallery will hold seated, and second how many 
are to be allowed to stand. ‘Then let them employ a 
youth at five shillings a night to count the queue. 
The capacity of the stairs could be easily ascertained. 
The youth would then indicate where the chance of a 
seat terminates and the likelihood of a standing place 
ends, 


Dodging round to the front of the house I dis- 
covered that only eighteen shillings and sixpence stood 
between me and Salome. What, after all, I asked 
myself, is eighteen and six? “The world may end 
to-night !”’ as Hassan’s King of the Beggars puts it. 
(As it turned out the world came to so timely an end 
for neither of us, but no matter.) “The point is that I 
saw the opera, or very nearly saw it. Sitting normally 
in my seat, and owing something, doubtless, to the 
shoulder of my right-hand neighbour, I could not see 
one inch of the stage! "Chat, of course, is not the fault 
of the syndicate. They cannot help the old house 
having been built according to the worst style of a 
bad period, whereby the unlucky individuals occupying 
the end seats of the circles are deprived of the benefit 
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of sight. And by craning the neck and making it 
impossible for the fellow on my left to see through my 
shoulder, I managed to glimpse quite a quarter of the 
stage. 


‘The management might, however, of their gracious- 
ness, supply a synopsis with the programme. They 
sell a book of words at two shillings—but two shillings 
represents a meal. The rich in the stalls can afford to 
dine ; many of us in the gallery have to make a choice. 
And, forsaking earthly food for the more spiritual sort, 
should we not be allowed to know what it is all about ? 


TERE HEIRLOOM 


Tuere had been in my family, and for many genera- 
tions, an heirloom. I do not know what, exactly, 
constitutes an heirloom at law. It was understood 
amongst us, however, that our family treasure was 
not to be used to retrieve individual fortunes, that it 
could not be mortgaged whatever one of us might 
“ know ” about the Derby, or pledged to redeem a run 
of ill-luck at Bridge. It was to be sold if and when 
the family came to walk the street en bloc. We regarded 
the thing, if not as treasure laid up in heaven, at least 
as an insurance against wholesale misfortune. 

Our heirloom was Caravaggio’s Peter, ‘fames and 
ohn. At our mother’s knee we learned the history 
of this great painter, how he was born in 1 569 in the 
little village of Caravaggio in Lombardy and christened 
Michelangelo, after another great painter. How he 
was originally nothing but a mason’s labourer. How, 
being a good young man who did everything that his 
parents told him to do, he was one day rewarded by 
discovering a talent for drawing. How he practised 


at this until he became a Great Master. When we 
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became a little older, and for a treat were given the 
Encyclopedia Britannica to read, we made further 
discovery : 

““ Caravaggio despised every sort of idealism whether noble 
or emasculate, became head of the Naturalisti, and adopted 
a style of potent contrasts of light and shadow, laid on with a 


sort of fury, emblematic of that fierce temper which led the 
artist to commit a homicide in a gambling quarrel at Rome.” 


We asked how a Great Master could become a 
murderer, and were told that ‘Great Masters are 
different!” Caravaggio was so “different” that he 
apparently turned scoundrel, and died in 1609. 


Peter, fames and Ffohn shows three half-length, 
life-size figures turned towards the right. They are 
in loose drapery, and all are bare-headed. St. Peter, 
on the left, carries some fish in his right hand, and 
extends his left towards St. James, who is a little in 
advance of him and is turning round. St. John’s 
head is seen between them. The heirloom measured 
five feet seven inches by four feet two inches, carried 
a huge gold frame, about fourteen inches deep, and 
was made fast to the wall by a formidable hook and 
chain. Once a year, during the summer cleaning, the 
carpenter would come and test the strength of the 
supports. And when we went away for the holidays 
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a huge canvas bag protected the thing alike from dirt 
and the housekeeper’s mop. 


One year we went to Bakewell, in Derbyshire, and 
there, at Haddon Hall, were staggered to see a copy of 
our picture. What unblushing effrontery those old 
forgers had! The thing was obviously inferior to our 
possession in every particular, while, to childish 
imagination, even the fish were not quite so fresh. 
Years passed, and we were taken to London. And 
there, on the walls of Hampton Court, again we saw 
our picture! And again we affirmed the superiority 
of the heirloom. 

The peace came, and the now grown-up family 
was broken up. No member, moving from fifth floor 
back to fifth floor back, possessed wall space where 
he could hang Peter, ‘fames and Fohn. The time had 
come to realise. A sum between £7,000 and £40,000 
could be confidently reckoned upon. Say, a mean sum 
of £24,000. Sixes into twenty-four thousand go four 
thousand apiece. John, then, could have that little 
cottage in the country ; William might possess a 
motor-bicycle and his soul in peace 5 the others could 
satisfy their hearts’ desires ; I myself looked forward 
to a golf tour in the West of Scotland. ‘To me, as 
eldest, realisation was entrusted. 
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The first thing to do was to obtain admission of the 
spuriousness of the other two canvases. Haddon Hall 
replied agreeably that its picture did not pretend to be 
an original, and that it was without history other than 
that it came from Belvoir Castle thirty years ago. 
Hampton Court was not so obliging. In fact Hampton 
Court didn’t reply at all. Investigation discovered that 
this second rival of the heirloom was mentioned in the 
Commonwealth Inventory, No. 228, valued at £40 
and sold for that sum on November 8, 1651, toa Mr. 
Decriltz. Turning up James II.’s Inventory at the 
British Museum, I found the picture entered as No. 70. 
There is a note on the catalogue in Horace Walpole’s 
handwriting : “ It is now over a door at Windsor, and 
is one of the finest pictures the King has.” But 
nowhere could I find any record of the return of the 
picture to the Royal Gallery after its sale to Mr. Decriltz. 
My family held that the heirloom, whose history is 
lost in the mists of time, is just as likely to be the 
picture resold by Decriltz as the one now at Hampton 
Court. But “ just as likely ” tells no flattering tale in 
dealers’ ears. 

I must be brief, and shall leave the story of dis- 
illusion to the reader’s imagination. I carted Peter, 
Fames and Fohn all over London, and the highest 
valuation was £50. I received a bid of thirty guineas 
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and refused it with scorn. Thirty guineas for an heir- 
loom! I spent £16 in valuers’ fees, storage, and 
carriage. Then one day, after six months of weariness 
and disgust, I sent the thing to auction, without reserve. 
It fetched eighteen shillings. 


Sixteen pounds, less eighteen shillings, divided by 
six, Is £2 10s. 4d. I sent a bill for this amount to each 
of the other five members of my family. John replied 
that he was busy painting and papering his new cottage ; 
William, that he was in Cornwall motor-biking. The 
others did not answer. My holiday is postponed. 


A RENEGADE 


Wuat, it has often been asked, is an artist? The 
question is an old one, and there have been few entirely 
satisfactory answers. An artist is made up of two 
things. First, a delighted apprehension or tasting of 
everything that goes on in the sky above or on the earth 
beneath, in the street, the omnibus, in the Sahara, on 
the top of Mount Everest, in the little home at Peck- 
ham. Second, the faculty of translating that quality of 
apprehension into words, sounds, lines, and colours in 
such a way as shall convey the artist’s individual 
apprehension and nobody else’s. When an artist 
creates he is seeing Beauty in a new way for the first 
time. Not the first time for him only, but for everybody 
else in the world as well. If the vision is not new it is 
not creation, but repetition. The artist is the one man 
who never, under any circumstances, renounces his 
calling. Art is the plough tilling the field of Beauty 
from which it is utterly and forever impossible to turn 
back. Yet to every rule there must be one excep- 
tion. ‘The exception to the present rule is provided by 
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Arthur Rimbaud, whose life I have just been reading 


with extraordinary delight. 


Jean—Nicholas—-Arthur Rimbaud was born at 
Charleville, in the Ardennes, in October, 1854. He 
hated the provinces, and this is the picture he gives 
of that “‘ most idiotic of idiotic country towns ” on the 
eve of the Franco-Prussian War : 


“Because it is next door to Méziéres—a town which 
nobody has ever been able to find—and because two or three 
hundred soldiers march through its streets, the people gesticu- 
late with the notable ferocity of non-combatants. It is 
frightful, all the retired grocers dressed up in uniform! It 
is staggering and destestable how the solicitors, the glaziers, 
the tax collectors, the carpenters, and all these pot-bellies, a 
rifle across the chest, display their patriotism at the gates of 
Méziéres.” 


It is difficult to believe that the writer of the above had 
the soul of a Shelley, yet so it was. Asa first adventure 
we find him begging his way in Brussels, having walked 
from Charleroi. In February, 1871, he again takes 
the road to Paris, sleeps under the bridges and in coal- 
barges, picking the food from the garbage put outside 
doors in the early morning. Paris beats him, and the 
boy once more trudges those weary 160 miles home. 


On his third attempt the young poet takes with him a 
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masterpiece called Béteau Ivre, or Drunken Boat, of 
which I quote one stanza : 
“* T want no water of Europe but the cold 
Dark puddle a sad-hearted child squats by, 
And launches out towards the scented dusk 
A boat as frail as a May butterfly.” 


This, and a few childlike poems of trembling, exquisite 
beauty are the young man’s sole equipment. He is 
surly of aspect, ungainly of figure, with huge red hands 
like a washerwoman. Paris awaits a young Byron and 
receives an unlicked cub, as ready to give as to take 
offence. Spiritually he is an “‘ entranced child.” Hugo 
calls him the infant Shakespeare. Anatole France dubs 
him “the second Villon.” In England Mr, George 
Moore writes about him. The boy’s fame is made. 


In 1872 Rimbaud fell in with the great poet Ver- 
laine. ‘Together they came to England and took 
lodgings in Howland Street, off the Tottenham Court 
Road. ‘The two poets spent their time in writing 
furiously and in quarrelling with a gusto unparalleled. 
Finally Rimbaud resolved to leave Verlaine, who 
promptly shot his young friend with a revolver. The 
trouble was patched up for the moment when, suddenly, 
Rimbaud gave his friend in charge. It is old history 
how Verlaine served two years in prison. ‘The friends 
met again but once, 
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- And now comes the extraordinary part of the story. 
Rimbaud was not yet twenty, and already his literary 
career was finished. He wrote his last poem before 
he was eighteen, and his last line of prose before he was 
nineteen. Mr. George Moore tells us that Rimbaud 
“ left Europe to immure himself for ever in a Christian 
convent on the shores of the Red Sea; and where it 
stands on a rocky promontory he has been seen digging 
the soil for the grace of God.” ‘This is a beautiful 
passage, only unfortunately it is not in accordance with 
the facts. 

What actually happened was that the young man, 
after having destroyed as many of his MSS. as he could 
lay hands on, tramped half over Europe and finally 
entered the French Colonial Army, disembarking at 
Batavia. He deserted after three weeks. He then 
spent some eighteen years in North East Africa, 
trading in incense and ivory, ostrich plumes and coffee. 
He achieved a turnover of three million francs a year 
and madea moderate fortune. He contracted synovitis 
during mad gallops on horseback among the African 
hills, neglected it, had the leg amputated, and died in 
hospital at Marseilles on November 10, 1891, denying 
that he was a poet, and proclaiming himself a simple 
merchant. 


As a young man Rimbaud had published one small 
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volume. ‘Throughout the rest of his life he denounced 
it as absurd, ridiculous, and disgusting. His apostasy 
was as complete as it is inexplicable. There is nothing 
like it in the history of letters, 


A PEEP INTO THE PAST 


In theory, I am not fond of Museums. Hector’s 
shield, Achilles’ heel, Cleopatra’s stuffed asp, Boadicea’s 
chariot, the arrow which slew William Rufus, the pen 
with which King John signed Magna Charta—in 
theory, these things are nothing to me. Sufficient 
that Egypt’s magnanimous minx, finding herself 
“sold-out” in modern parlance, decided to shut up 
shop. Enough that John did sign, and Tyrrell took 
good aim. (Whoever believed in that business of 
“olancing off a tree” ?) But in practice I am a 


Museum “ fan.” 


Such places hypnotise me. I live 
again in the past, and the present is become without 
meaning. 

The basement of the London Museum, which as 
all the world knows has been given hospitality at 
Lancaster House, would make an enchanting prison. 
For one thing, the gaolers are as courteous as they are 
knowledgable and informative (or so I found on a 
recent Wednesday, which, I am told, was Election Day). 
The first thing which meets your eye is the ‘ Post 


Chaise used by Wellington at Waterloo.” Is that red 
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stain on the axle rust, or century-old blood ? Within 
a yard or so are the models of Old London. One of 
them shows the Great Fire of 1666—a lurid spectacle, 
What is that huge church burning so merrily? Why, 
old St. Paul’s, which Wren’s masterpiece replaced. I 


am shown fire engines from Windsor Castle and Drury 
Lane, which could hardly have extinguished a candle. 


The next object of interest was a plece of wood. 
Wood is more perishable than brass, marble or the 
diamond, but it is capable of graver and more enduring 
significances. This particular piece was an Ancient 
British Stake from the bed of the Thames at Brentford, 
and had originally made part of the palisade defending 
the ford which Julius Cesar forced in his engagement 
with Cassivellaunus during the march which ended 
with the capture of Verulam in 54 B.c. ‘There’s 
history for you! In spite of the legend, Do Not 
Touch, I touched with the end of my walking-stick. 
Who could resist? The object is out of finger reach 
and vandal grasp, or I doubt not I would have broken 
off a bit for my mantelpiece. 

Here, too, are the last timbers of that Roman war- 
galley discovered in 1910 twenty feet below the site 
of the New County Hall at Lambeth. It was com- 
manded by one Carausus, an admiral under Diocletian, 
who, tiring of the sea, had the impudence to make 
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himself Emperor of Britain in 287 a.p. He was 
assassinated in 293 A.D. by Allecutus, who did not long 
enjoy the fruits of his-crime. A coin tells us that he 
died three years later. 

Let us now go upstairs. Here is the little carriage 
which Queen Victoria drove as a baby. Next to it is 
the last cabriolet, driven about the streets of London 
by no less a personage than Lord Rosebery. And in a 
corner of the room is the exhibit which enchanted me 
most in the whole Museum. It is a model in a glass 
case of Piccadilly—that part of it which faces the 
Green Park—during the last quarter of last century. 

In the foreground the Princess of Wales, now our 
most beloved Queen Alexandra, drives a smart phaeton 
horsed by a pair of spanking, dappled greys. Next to 
her a lady clutches a parasol. The smartest of “ tigers” 
sits in the dickey, and two outriders follow. An old 
beau, with tight check trousers and whiskers of the 
Dundreary—George du Maurier type, raises his grey 
topper. . . . Behind him a family party, including a 
baby in a perambulator, impedes the progress of three 
Life Guards, resplendent in dish-covers upon coal- 
black steeds. Four-in-hands abound, slighting their 
submerged brethren of the two-horsed, threepenny ’bus. 
A hansom cab conveys a gallant, eager, I divine from 
his immaculate gear and thoughtful brow, to press his 
suit upon his modish lady. ‘The driver of another 
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hansom exchanges compliments, or the reverse, with 
the driver of a growler, whose occupant, a market- 
going dame, waves vague directions out of window 
with her umbrella. A raw youth with too high a 
collar is trying to ride down a timorous spinster, as she 
essays to cross the street. A philosophic coster and his 
‘““moke ” complete the scene. 


Why do I linger so over this child’s model? It is 
not, I think, only because the two artists, ladies both, 
have so admirably differentiated between their little 
two-inch horses. ‘The proud leaders of the four-in- 
hands, the staid wheelers, the sorry creatures dragging 
that top-heavy "bus, the dapper pair in the phaeton— 
these show the discriminator in horse-flesh as well as 
the sculptor. But there is something more than this 
which keeps my attention. Can it be because this is 
the London of my earliest recollection? Whatever 
the reason, I know that the little case has the indefinable 
quality of glamour. All those other things—the skull 
of Charles I.’s executioner, Cromwell’s death-mask, 
the robes worn by King Edward at his coronation, 
Princess May’s frock on that occasion—all these had 
interest for me, but not romance. So I returned to my 


little horses, averting my gaze from that huge equine 
Statue, attributed to Grinling Gibbons, whose lower 
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lip is shorter than its upper by a good three inches. 
Such a horse must have knelt down to feed. 


Arrived home, I wrote this little essay, and for the 
rest of the day mused upon the past—not the past of 
Cesar and Diocletian, but of Edward, Prince of Wales, 
and Alexandra, his Princess, of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, Leighton and Sir Henry Irving, and horses when 
they still were horses and the motor car was unknown. 
To those whe remember the ’eighties what can the 
twenties matter ? 

I forgot all about voting. 


AN OLD SUBJECT 


‘THERE are advantages and disadvantages about being 
a lonely bachelor. Last year I received but one 
solitary Christmas present, a “ plaque ”—or so I think 
the thing is called—showing a view of the interior of 
St. Peter’s at Rome. It arrived in six pieces, and cost 
me a fortune in seccotine, but I have felt pleasantly 
throughout a twelvemonth towards an unknown 
friend. But there may be comfort in dearth. My 
Christmas breakfast table is admirably free from those 
abominations in the shape of asthmatic comforters, 
rheumatic slippers and rumbelious hot-water bags 
which wives, sisters, maiden aunts and the “ in-laws ” 
see fit to inflict upon their men-folk. My holding in 
the way of relatives is small, and, at Christmas, 
negligible. But, by way of compensation, I am not 
forced to sally forth in a knitted tie of sage-green with 
a puce stripe. 

All the same, every year about this time I am seized 
by an almost maniacal, and certainly uncontrollable, 
frenzy in this matter of Christmas presents. “Che most 


fantastic desires assail me, so that not all the shops in 
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Oxford Street may fill up, in Shakespearean phrase, 
“ the cistern of my lust.” 

I cannot tolerate meerschaum, yet I would possess 
yonder nigger’s head that I may stain it darkas his soul. 
I have never, nor will not, put cigar or cigarette- 
holder to my lips. Yet last night I hardly slept for 
thinking on a piece of amber heavily encircled with 
gold. Christmas is no time for “useful” gifts, arm- 
chairs and “ chesses of drorses,” as my charlady calls 
them. Yet i saw a piece of furniture yesterday which 
stalked throughout such dreams as an almost sleepless 
night afforded. It was a wardrobe with appurtenances 
to hang eight coats and waistcoats and sixteen pairs of 
trousers, drawers for eight suits of pyjamas and eight 
suits of underwear, six pairs of gloves, three dozen 
collars and twenty-four ties. Frankly I own that I 
coveted this. Vainly. 

A friend of mine took to himself a valet who, 
entering his master’s room on the first morning, 
demanded to know which suit he would wear. “ Bring 
it in!” directed my friend. Like him, I possess one 
onand none off. But if I had died that night “ Ward- 
robe” would have been found written on my heart. 


The “strict superfluous” is the key to my desires 
at Yule-tide. Above all things, I desire a rocking- 
horse. Such anoneasI saw, only an hour ago, prancing 
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in a shop-window and scattering right and left such 
gollywogs, Felixes and other limited bipeds as, presum- 
ably, held the old doctrine as to the pedestrian’s first 
right to the road. I think that if I could have taken 
my spotted friend home, together with a huge box of 
paints filled with those heavenly colours, “ Yellow 
Ochre,” ‘“‘ Gamboge,” and “ Prussian Blue,” I could 
have recaptured something of the rainbow joys of 
childhood, 

And then, suddenly, as I walked, I was seized with 
a passion for bath-salts. I, who have never used any- 
thing except yellow soap—the commoner the better— 
felt suddenly that it was incumbent upon me on 
Christmas morning next -to impregnate the air with 
Myosotis, Californian Poppy, or Hantise d’Amour. 
Think of me, reader, like Antony at Cleopatra’s feast, 
“ barbered ten times o’er,” with an amber-and-gold 
cigar-holder in my mouth, taking my rocking-horse 
for a Yule-tide saunter. 


What I like about the shops at this time of year is 
their cheerful assumption that money, like distance, 


is “no object.” Take this notice : 


““ CHRISTMAS IS APPROACHING AND A PIANO 
WILL BE AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY. Have 
YOU MADE YOUR SELECTION ?”? 


Now that is what I call magnificent. ‘“‘ Here’s a 
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piano-shop ;_ let’s buy one!” JI can imagine Mr. 
Wemmick’s descendants saying, fumbling in their 
ticket-pockets for 150 guineas’-worth of small change. 
And I put it to you, seriously, reader : Have you made 
your selection ? 


But the presents I want to receive are nothing 
compared with those I want to give. I yearn to present 
some divinity with a fan like Nora Bayes’, to threaten 
or command, a string of emeralds, or the wee-est, 
deliciousest two-seater. But, alas! I don’t know any 
divinities. And if I did my purse would gape in vain. 
What is within its compass is a brooch in “ crystalline 
diamonds with a platinon setting.” Price twelve 
shillings and sixpence ! 

I wonder whether diamond and platinum are 
snobbish creatures, and whether they recognise their 
relatives. It is possible, I suggest, that they may not 
“hold with’? them. Or, possibly, I might run to a 
rope of Orient pearls, the size of the studs on an 
Alsatian wolf-hound’s collar—price fifteen shillings. 
But why “ Orient” ? Come they from the East, the 
real East of Gophir and Samarkand, or only from that 
part of London which is so little West as Whitechapel ? 
I have looked in twenty jewellers’ windows this week. 
And all insist that their precious beads are ‘‘ Orient.” 
There’s a mystery here. I am told that sham pearls 
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are made by dipping knotted string into melted mother- 
of-pearl. But are there no oysters Whitstable way? 


Let me leave dreaming. I shall receive one present 
—from myself to myself. It will be a Bridge-table in 
“ mahoganette.” Painted deal, really. And if there’s 
any money over I shall go out on Christmas morning 
and bestow largesse upon the butcher-boy. He is a 
hideous, red-haired little beast, who blows no nose, 
and in compensation whistles What’l] I do? all day 
long. Him shall I make happy, and, perchance, a 
good deed may have its reward. Fate, in return, may 
deal me good cards on my fourteen-and-sixpenny piece 
of “‘ mahoganette.” 


A VOYAGE ROUND MY ROOM 


Dogs anybody remember Hilary Jesson, one time 
British Minister to Santa Guarda, and at all times 
Sir Arthur Pinero’s most fatuous and, when played 
by Sir George Alexander, most adorable razsonneur ? 
(I like that sentence, crammed with titles fragrant of 
“our little parish of St. James’s.”) In Hilary’s den 
at Montiago was a collection of odds and ends—“‘a 
quaint museum ”—of which the least resistible pieces 
were the “ blood-stained handkerchief of a matador, 
and a cigarette, half-smoked, which has been pressed 
by the lips of an empress.” 

There are times when I fancy myself in the réle 
of a swell-about-town, whose man gets him into a 
dinner-jacket because he were uncomfortable else, and 
not because he must hie him to a playhouse and, for 
hire, chronicle imbecility. In these moods I look 
around my den in Bloomsbury and wonder which of 
its treasures ‘speak to me of friendships made all 
over the world.” (Here Hilary would reel off half 
the earth’s Embassies with the glibness of a waiter at 
a night club.) 

Of gallantry’s trophies—the odd shoe and the 
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gloves, ‘‘ah jamais, jamais rajeunis par les benzines,”’ 
as Verlaine puts it—I possess but few, not having 
been a dancing man. My treasures, such as they are, 
speak to me not of exotic sojourns in rarefied atmo- 
spheres but of grubbings in metropolitan holes and 
provincial corners. My objets dart et de vertu are 
five—a Toby jug of George Robey with removable 
hat, in Doulton ware, and picked up in Long Acre ; 
a pair of genuine Adam candlesticks in bell metal, 
bought in Notting Hill for the price of three articles 
in an always emaciated and now defunct periodical ; 
a brass fender, formerly the property of a great sculptor 
and sold to me by private entreaty of his wife unbe- 
known to her husband, and in assuagement of an angry 
milk dealer ; half-a-pair of Greek wrestlers, in papier 
maché, with one toe and two fingers missing, also 
part of one elbow. (Or are they Roman wrestlers ? 
Anyhow, the Embankment will know.) These, 
together with an ash-tray containing a cigarette, half- 
smoked, which has been pressed by the lips of 
Mr. Joseph Beckett, are all my rarities. 

If I must make a “‘ voyage autour de ma chambre” 
—the standby of every French writer gravelled for a 
theme—I think I should dwell first on my pictures. 
I am no connoisseur, and who to me says “‘ Norwich 
School” is talking gibberish. But I am persuaded 
that the little foreign-looking dealer who sold me 
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that sea-piece by Constable was not lying. I asked 
him whether this artist was at all known as a marine 
painter. ‘‘ Not mooch,” he replied, “ but zat makes 
zis piece all ze rarer. You shall ’ave ’im at four 
guineas.” And I had him .and he has given me as 
much pleasure as any authenticated canvas. I call 
him Off Grimsby. Close by hangs a De Wyndt— 
harvesters in white smocks loading English hay against 
a coming thunderstorm. I went to twelve guineas 
for this. And for five pounds I became the owner 
of a view of the river above Richmond, showing a 
Chelsea pensioner, a sailor, and pairs of lovers dressed 
after the fashion of Hablét K. Browne’s illustrations to 
David Copperfield. 

Over the mantelpiece hangs a picture of Beads- 
man, the Derby winner of, I think, 1854. “The 
date is immaterial, and Whitaker will know. ‘The 
cognoscenti tell me that this painting, like Gaul, is 
divided into three parts. “They insist that the man, 
the horse, and the palings round the distant copse are 
the work of three separate artists, which, if it be true, 
means that I paid them a guinea a-piece. “The moor 
is a Yorkshire moor, the horse has a touch of York-~ 
shire blood, and the rider is a pure T'yke—so much 
jumps to the intelligence. No southern field lies open 
to the heavens like those wind-swept acres around 
Pocklington and Market Weighton, neither is so 
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much intimacy between horse and rider bred in softer 
shires. Next to Beadsman, a smart gig with two 
Yorkshire greys driven tandem-wise takes the road. 
Three sporting dogs accompany the turn-out—two 
at the leader’s head, one behind the cart. How gay 
the nags look with their game-cock throats and proud 
wee heads, tails set up on their backs like aigrettes 
on a duchess’s head. Well might the sale catalogue 
describe them as “No day too long.” Are they 
“Safe with all road nuisances?”’ In their time the 
question was not asked. In the corner of the fireplace 
a tall, spare negro in pastel baffles a giant Saxon who 
is trying after the manner of his race to muddle through. 
Beneath this pair is a forgery—a print of the Cricket 
Match between Sussex and Kent, Lillywhite bowling 
to Fuller Pilch. The picture was painted in 1849, 
and the forger, clumsy fellow, has dated his print 
1836 ! 

And now I come to my most treasured possession, 
a prize borne off as a memento of one of the happiest 
evenings of my life. I had received a note from my 
good friend, C. B. Cochran, couched as follows : 


“ Dear J. A—We have retrieved two bottles of tolerable 
champagne from my private room at the Oxford, and three of 
excellent Burgundy from the back of the stage at the Pavilion. 
A most dear lord has sent a noble haunch of venison, and I 
have seen something of a brace of pheasants. ‘There is the 
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nucleus of a feast here, after which the deluge! Will you 
come? Yours in all weathers.—C. B. 

“ P.S.—I quite agree with you about B——. She kept 
me out of my own theatre for a fortnight.” 


I went, and the evening was great fun. “There was a 
competition for whoever among the guests, including 
four dramatic critics, should give the name of the 
worst living actress, our host to judge. When the 
papers were opened they all contained the same name. 
Whereupon C. B. said severely, “‘ How stupid you all 
are! Miss X 
we had to try again. The result was the young 


is obviously hors concours.” And 


lady’s mother. 

After supper we fell to admiring the treasures of 
that charming house, and I was lucky enough to 
spy upon the floor, with its face to the wall, a lithograph 
by Picasso,—The Mountebanks. (It isa study in starva- 
tion, and consoles me. There are worse things even 
than to be a journalist !) I took an enormous fancy 
to the picture. Then C. B. madea speech. He said : 
“‘'There are two reasons why I cannot give you that 
lithograph. The first is that you are a dramatic critic ; 
the second is that the picture is not mine, but my 
wife’s. On the other hand, I do not suppose that I 
shall be producing anything for at least two years, and 
I am certain that my wife will never forgive me if I 
fall below her standard in these matters. “The picture 
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is yours.” And with truly Spanish generosity—for 
he had just returned from Spain, where, if you admire 
a man’s hat, he will take it off and thrust it into your 
hands—C., B. pushed the picture under my arm. He 
would take none of my so feeble denials. Alas that I 
am now placed in the uncomfortable position of having, 
out of sheer impartiality, to damn his next revue! But 
even when I have done damning the picture will still 
be exquisite. 


THE VOYAGE CONCLUDED 


Arrer the pictures, the photographs. I always think 
that a “den” should resemble as much as possible a 
stage door-keeper’s cubby-hole. Of all my photo- 
graphs only one is signed, and it bears in bold letters 
scrawled at the foot: ‘Lily Langtry.” I take that 
to be the equivalent in glamour of Hilary Jesson’s 
“ cigarette half-pressed by the lips of an Empress.” 
Sarah is on the mantelpiece, wearing that mantle 
which I will not again describe. Next to her Réjane, 
toying with a little jewelled chain and looking infinitely 
modish. Close at hand Ellen Terry and Forbes- 
Robertson, in the costumes of the eighties, peer 
wistfully down the years. And, even, there is a little 
snapshot of Henry Irving taken on the links at Cromer. 
He wears a broad-brimmed hat and baggy trousers, 
and holds a cigar in his thin hand. For once his look 
is less than Mephistophelian. But a mantelpiece must 
be more than a shrine for high falutin’ heroes and 
heroines, so here is Vesta Tilley celebrating some 
forgotten triumph— Mafeking perhaps—and my in- 
trepid little friend of to-day’s Rodeo, Ruth Roach, 


looking buxom on her broncho. 
263 
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This brings me to the horses, the favourites of a 
luckier day, whose pictures throng my walls. Let it be 
written of me when I die that no dramatic critic ever 
showed better harness ponies, nor ever exhibitor of 
Hackneys composed better dramatic criticism. So 
shall I be satisfied. First there is Talke Princess, in 
her harness as she lived. Hers was a romantic career. 
Foaled in 1909, she cost 150 guineas as a two-year-old, 
and for three years won all before her in saddle and 
harness in the show-rings of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
In March, 1914, I sold her for 300 guineas to a banker 
at Lille for his daughter to drive. In time the little girl 
fell ill and the banker wrote asking me to buy the mare 
back. I had filled her place and could scrape together 
no more than £80. I wrote her owner of this and told 
him how to put the mare out to grass, and how to 
winter her. Negotiations were protracted, but finally 
I got a cable saying that Princess had left for England, 
and could I send the cheque? I went to meet her at 
the station on one of the last days of July, and I remem- 
ber how she whinneyed with delight at almost every 
step of the road home. A week later the Germans 
entered Belgium, and a month after that Princess must 
go to the Crewe Horse Sales, where she fetched seventy- 
five guineas. Mr, Henry Gilding, the Liverpool 
magnate, bought her, selling her afterwards to the late 
C. F Kenyon, the North-country racehorse owner. 
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Princess’s first foal was the world-famous Axholme 
Venus, unconquerable in this country when at her 
best, and now, alas, in America, where all our master- 
pieces go. Never before or since has there been such 
an exquisite little jewel as my Princess’s daughter 
Venus. ‘Tennyson has something about Maud’s hand 
sliding out of her glove, “ a treasured splendour.” The 
simile reversed would not be nearly delicate enough for 
the way Venus’s neck slipped into her shoulders. I 
was at Crewe when Mr. Kenyon, shortly before his 
death, put up his stud for sale. Venus was withdrawn 
at 3,000 guineas—a price never before asked for any 
harness pony. And it was at that figure that she 
ultimately crossed the Atlantic. But to Princess 
was accorded the supreme distinction of not being 
offered for sale at all. I make no excuse for the talk 
of prices. Every horse-worshipper is a dealer at 
heart, and price is the essence of a deal. 

Next to Princess is “‘ Rusper Maryan,” the three- 
year-old filly, who won first prize for me at the London 
Hackney Show of 1913, at the first time of asking. 
It would be interesting if, in confession albums, a 
space were provided for “Height of Ambition.” 
Only the actor, one thinks, would stick to his pro- 
fession. In most cases the thing arrived at would 
doubtless be totally unconnected with the confessor’s 
walk in life. All actors want to play Hamlet and all 
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actresses Juliet, but I do not really believe that 
Mr. Pears wants to produce the most unscented soap 
or Mr. Colgate the creamiest lather. Walter Hagen 
probably longs to beat Capablanca at chess, who, again, 
probably does not see why Mr. Gould should beat him 
at tennis. (No, silly, not lawn tennis !) 

As a small boy I wanted to score a century for 
Lancashire, and to this day my most dreaded night- 
mare is the annual match with Yorkshire at Old 
Trafford. We go in first and at close of play have 
scored 390 for six wickets, James Agate not out—o, 
Watson and Pilling to bat. Next morning Hornby 
applies the newly-invented closure, and I spend a day 
and a half in the long field dropping catches, 

Then came the time when I wanted to write 
theatre articles urbaner than Mr. Walkley’s, more 
scintillating than Mr. Beerbohm’s, soberer than 
William Archer’s. But all these castles in Spain are 
but mud hovels, and the most bedraggled of chimeras. 
My cricket days are over. Asa grown man I desire 
to win the harness championship at Olympia. “ Wot 
‘opes !” as’ Tommy says, seeing that my stud is now one 
pony not twelve and a half hands high, and an unruly 
little handful in his leather. But when I have won 
that championship shall I sing a spiritless Nunc Dimittis 2 
Nenni. I shall sell the victorious animal at a fabulous 
price, and begin all over again. 
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How low a thing is the theatre compared with 
ponies, cricket, and now golf. Closely connected 
with the ponies is the pet recollection contained in 
the bag of golf clubs which stands in the corner. 
Years ago I was due to play in the final of a prolonged 
foursome tournament. My partner was a steady 
fellow round about scratch, and together we had to 
give an appalling lot of strokes to two beginners who 
were handicapped at 24 and had improved during the 
summer to a good 14. I was driving a topping little 
mare down to the course, and cogitating too deeply 
on that afternoon’s match to beware of a hair-pin 
bend in the road. Up the bank went the cart, and 
away went the mare, the broken shafts banging the 
road behind her. Fortunately my golf clubs were 
thrown out also. Having ascertained that no bones 
were broken, I left the cart—the mare was already 
out of sight—and scrambled over three hedges and two 
fields to the first tee. To cut a long story short, we 
halved the match, and challenged a replay on the same 
evening. Our opponents spent the interval in drinking 
weak tea and practising putting on the last green. But 
we were wiser, and after a steak and pint of champagne 
felt like lions—at least, my partner drove like one, 
and his iron play was superb. Bruised and battered, 
I could just keep the ball out of the hazards, but 
once on the greens I couldn’t miss the hole. We 
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won by 6 and 4, and equalled the amateur record for 
the course! I was sore, but the enemy were sorer. 
A yokel brought the mare back next day. My half 
of the trophy still stands on the sideboard, and with it 
my little voyage comes to anchor. 
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